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ABSTRACT 

On February 17, 2009, President Barack Obama signed the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act into law. Passed in response to the 2008 recession, the Act’s purpose was to 
create jobs, pump money into the economy, and encourage spending. Through the Act, states 
received $1.2 billion in funding for the workforce investment system to provide employment and 
training activities targeted to disadvantaged youth. Congress and the U.S. Department of Labor 
(DOL) encouraged states and local workforce investment areas charged with implementing these 
youth activities to use the funds to create employment opportunities for these youth in the summer 
of 2009. 

To gain insights into these summer initiatives, DOL’s Employment and Training 
Administration contracted with Mathematica Policy Research to conduct an implementation 
evaluation of the summer youth employment activities funded by the Recovery Act. As part of the 
evaluation, Mathematica analyzed (1) monthly performance data submitted to ETA by the states, 
and (2) qualitative data collected through in-depth site visits to 20 local areas. This report describes 
the national context for implementation, provides an in-depth description of the experience of 
selected local areas, and presents lessons on implementation practices that may inform future 
summer youth employment efforts. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The American economy lost an estimated 7.9 million jobs between the end of 2007 and the fall 
of 2009 (U.S. Department of Labor 2009b). Joblessness was high for many groups, but for young 
adults, unemployment was particularly high and could have lasting effects. In May 2009, the jobless 
rate for teenagers was 22.7 percent, more than double the national unemployment rate of 9.4 
percent (U.S. Department of Labor 2009b). This joblessness could have lasting effects on the young 
adults’ future careers. Funding for youth activities through the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act of 2009 (the Recovery Act) was designed as one part of the solution and aimed to 
reverse the steep decline in youth employment. 

Through the Recovery Act, states received $1.2 billion in funding for employment and training 
activities targeted to the country’s disadvantaged youth. Congress and the U.S. Department of 
Labor (DOL) encouraged states and local workforce investment areas to use the funds to create 
employment opportunities for these youth in the summer of 2009. Although summer employment 
is made available as a component of youth activities under the Workforce Investment Act (WIA), 
many local areas did not provide summer jobs for significant numbers of youth after the transition 
to WIA in 2000 (Social Policy Research Associates 2004). Local areas had from mid-February 2009, 
when the Recovery Act was signed into law, to the beginning of May 2009 to design their summer 
youth employment activities and prepare for implementation. 

To gain insights into the design and implementation of these initiatives, DOL’s Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA) contracted with Mathematica Policy Research to conduct an 
evaluation of summer youth activities funded by the Recovery Act. Although summer employment 
is only one component of WIA youth activities and is not funded as a separate program, the 
opportunities offered by local areas with Recovery Act funding in the summer of 2009 are referred 
to as the Summer Youth Employment Initiative (SYEI) throughout this report. The 
implementation study draws upon state performance data and in-depth site visits to 20 selected local 
areas (hereafter referred to as the study “sites”). The report aims to describe the national context for 
SYEI implementation, provide an in-depth description of the experiences of selected sites, and 
present lessons on implementation practices that may inform future SYEIs. 

The Recovery Act Allocation for WIA Youth Activities 

Although Recovery Act funds could be spent on youth activities up to June 30, 2011, Congress 
expressed a strong interest in the funds being used to create employment opportunities for youth in 
the summer of 2009. Youth would be placed in summer work experiences with local public, 
nonprofit, and private employers and their wages would be paid with Recovery Act funds. The Act 
also contained two key provisions for the WIA youth activities funded under it. First, it extended 
eligibility from youth ages 14 to 21 years to include those from 22 to 24 years. Second, it stated that 
only one key indicator — achievement of work readiness goals — would be used to measure program 
performance. Local areas were also required by ETA to report another performance indicator — the 
number of youth completing summer employment experiences. Provisions for specific aspects of 
initiative design included: 

• Work experience should be “meaningful” and age appropriate. Work experiences 
should be age appropriate and lead to youth meeting work readiness goals. ETA 
encouraged local areas to expose youth to “green” (environmentally friendly) educational 
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and career pathways. Local areas were also encouraged to match worksites with 
participants’ goals and interests. 

• Local areas had flexibility in using classroom-based learning activities. Local 
areas could decide whether to link classroom-based learning, such as occupational 
training, with youth’s work experiences. Such a linkage was recommended for younger 
youth in need of basic skills and career exploration. 

• Registered apprenticeships were encouraged. ETA suggested that local areas take 
advantage of local apprenticeship programs to create pre-apprenticeship opportunities. 

• Performance would be measured by one work readiness indicator. Local areas 
could determine how to define the indicator but were provided with a definition for 
achieving work readiness goals. To encourage continued services for older youth, states 
could request a waiver to use only this indicator for youth who were 18 to 24 years old 
and who, after the summer months, participated only in work experiences. 

• WIA youth program elements were not required. Local areas could determine which 
of the 10 WIA elements of youth programs to offer to participants funded by the 
Recovery Act. For example, this permitted local areas to determine whether or not to 
provide supportive services or follow up with participants for at least 12 months after 
receipt of services 

• Certain groups should receive priority. The priority service groups for WIA 
programs — including veterans and eligible spouses of veterans — were also priority 
groups for youth activities funded by the Recovery Act. As for the regular WIA youth 
programs, at least 30 percent of Recovery Act funding for WIA youth activities had to 
be spent on out-of-school youth. 

• Local areas could request waivers for contractor procurement. States were 
permitted to request a waiver from the WIA requirement for service providers to be 
selected through a competitive procurement process, but were still required to follow 
state or local laws that could not be relieved by federal regulations. 

Overview of the Evaluation 

Six major research questions guided the evaluation. By addressing each of the following 
questions, the study provides policymakers, administrators, and stakeholders a better understanding 
of how the SYEI unfolded in 2009: 

1 . How did the selected sites plan for and organize summer youth initiatives with funding 
from the Recovery Act? 

2. How did selected sites identify, recmit, and enroll at-risk youth? 

3. What were the characteristics of participants nationwide? 

4. What services were offered during the summer months in selected sites? 

5. What types of work experiences were offered to participating youth in selected sites? 

6. What lessons can be drawn about the implementation of summer youth initiatives? 
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To answer these questions, the evaluation draws upon two key data sources: (1) state 
performance data submitted monthly to ETA through December 31, 2009 that covers all youth 
participating in services funded by the Recovery Act from May through November 2009, and (2) in- 
depth site visits to 20 selected sites during July and August 2009. The state performance data 
describe the national scope of the initiative and provide context for the implementation experiences 
of the 20 selected sites. The data collected during site visits include qualitative interviews with a 
total of 601 individuals across the 20 sites, including 373 administrators and staff, 79 employers, and 
149 youth. 

The 20 local areas listed in Table 1 were selected for the study from a list of 40 local areas 
nominated by ETA national and regional staff as offering innovative or potentially promising 
approaches. ETA and the evaluation team selected the final 20 local areas using three key criteria: 
(1) having at least three local areas from each region; (2) choosing areas that planned to spend at 
least 50 percent of Recovery Act funds during the summer of 2009; and (3) including rural, urban, 
and suburban sites. 



Table I. Sites Selected for In-depth Visits 



Region Local Workforce Investment Board 


City, State 


1 


Regional Employment Board of Hampden County 


Springfield, MA 


1 


The Workplace, Inc. 


Bridgeport, CT 


1 


Workforce Partnership of Greater Rhode Island 


Cranston, Rl 


2 


Lehigh Valley Workforce Investment Board, Inc. 


Lehigh Valley, PA 


2 


Three Rivers Workforce Investment Board 


Pittsburgh, PA 


2 


Western Virginia Workforce Development Board 


Roanoke, VA 


3 


Eastern Kentucky Concentrated Employment Program 


Hazard, KY 


3 


Northeast Georgia Regional Commission 


Athens, GA 


3 


Workforce Investment Network 


Memphis, TN 


4 


Denver Office of Economic Development 


Denver, CO 


4 


Montana State WIB, District XI Human Resource Council 


Missoula, MT 


4 


Workforce Connection of Central New Mexico 


Albuquerque, NM 


5 


Minneapolis Employment and Training Program 


Minneapolis, MN 


5 


Workforce Development, Inc. 


Rochester, MN 


5 


Workforce Resource, Inc. 


Menomonie, Wl 


6 


Community Development Department of the City of LA 


Los Angeles, CA 


6 


Madera County Office of Education 


Madera, CA 


6 


Oregon Consortium and Oregon Workforce Alliance 


Albany, OR 


6 


Workforce Development Council of Seattle-King County 


Seattle, WA 


6 


Worksystems, Inc. 


Portland, OR 



Note: The city and state reflect the location of the local area's central office. 



The National Context 

Enrolling more than 355,000 youth nationwide, states and local areas drew down more than 
$717 million through November 2009, or almost 61 percent of the national allocation of $1.2 billion 
in Recovery Act funds for WIA youth services. Of these participants, over 345,000 enrolled during 
the summer months of May through September, and 314,000 were placed in summer jobs. By 
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comparison, local areas served a total of slightly more than 250,000 youth through comprehensive 
services offered by the regular WIA formula-funded youth program during the entire 2008 program 
year, at a cost of $966 million (U.S. Department of Labor 2009a). The higher cost for the regular 
WIA youth program likely results from the fact that youth receive comprehensive services for 
significandy longer periods of time. 

States heeded the guidance provided by Congress and the ETA to focus efforts on summer 
employment. Large numbers of youth began enrolling in the spring, with 1 64,000 participants — 46 
percent of all youth enrolled through November — enrolling in May and June. Enrollment 
continued heavily through July and fell sharply in August and September, as initiatives focused on 
providing services to those already enrolled. Local areas also drew down funds heavily during the 
summer (see Figure 1). National draw downs averaged $128 million per month during the summer, 
peaking in August at $173 million for the month. 



Figure I. National Draw Downs of WIA Youth Recovery Act Funds in 2009 




Source: Monthly draw-downs of WIA Youth Recovery Act Funds. 

Notes: Draw downs reflect the actual cash drawn daily by grantees from the financial system. By comparison, 

expenditures are the costs reported quarterly on an accrual basis, and therefore include all services and 
goods received by the end of the quarter, whether or not they have been invoiced or paid. As a result, 
draw downs may not account for all expenditures during the reporting period. 

Data from March through June were only available in aggregate and are reported under the month of June. 

The 2009 summer employment initiative enrolled a diverse array of youth (see Table 2). The 
majority of participants were in-school youth, a group largely composed of those ages 18 or younger. 
States also succeeded in enrolling a large number of out-of-school youth, a population that WIA has 
struggled to reach in the past but has made significant progress enrolling in recent years (U.S. 
Government Accountability Office 2004; U.S. Department of Labor 2009). A total of almost 9 
percent of all those enrolled through November, or nearly 31,000 participants, fell within the newly 
added 22- to 24-year-old age range. It was challenging to enroll veterans — only 67 1 veterans were 
enrolled nationwide, or less than 0.2 percent of all enrollees through November 2009. 
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Employment was the main focus of local areas’ efforts to expend their Recovery Act 
allocations. As mentioned earlier, nearly 314,000 youth, or slightly more than 88 percent of all 
participants enrolled through November, were placed in a summer job (see Table 2). In addition, 
almost 13 percent of all enrollees were placed in work experiences outside the summer months. 
This percentage could include participants who were also placed in summer employment, who were 
enrolled in services during the summer but did not work during the summer months, or who only 
enrolled in the WIA youth activities funded by the Recovery Act in the fall. 



Table 2. Selected Characteristics of Youth Served and Services Received Under the 
Recovery Act Through November 2009 





Number of 


Percentage of All 




Participants 


Participants 


Total Number of Participants 
Characteristics of Youth 


355,320 


100.0 


School Status 






In-school 


224,798 


63.3 


Out-of-school 


127,869 


36.0 


Not reported 


2,653 


0.7 


Age at Enrollment 






14-18 years 


228,921 


64.4 


1 9-21 years 


84,539 


23.8 


22-24 years 


30,594 


8.6 


Not reported 


1 1,266 


3.2 


Eligible Veterans 


671 


0.2 


Services Received 






Placed in summer employment 

Placed in work experiences outside the summer 


313,812 


88.3 


months 


45,407 


1 2.8 



Source: State performance reports for WIA youth initiatives supported by the Recovery Act submitted to the U.S. 

Department of Labor as of December SI , 2009. 

Notes: Data on age could not be broken into smaller subgroups. 

ETA defines the summer months as May through September. 

These figures do not include the 3,763 youth served by Indian and Native American grantees as a result 
of reporting procedures. 



To streamline implementation, Congress only required states and local areas to report on one 
performance measure. States had to report on the percentage of participants in summer 
employment who attained a work readiness skill goal. Nationwide, local areas reported that just 
under 75 percent of youth achieved a measureable increase in their work readiness skills while 
participating (see Table 3). Beyond work readiness, states and local areas were also required by ETA 
to report on the proportion of youth who completed their summer work experience. State reports 
indicated a completion rate of more than 82 percent among those for whom data were available. 
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Table 3. Performance Outcomes of Youth Served Under the Recovery Act Through 
November 2009 





Number Reported 


Number for 


Percentage 




as Achieving 


Whom Data 


Achieving 




Outcome 


Are Available 


Outcome 


Increase in work readiness skills 


235,043 


314,1 32 


74.8 


Completion of summer work experience 


242,827 


294,842 


82.4 



Source: State performance reports for WIA youth initiatives supported by the Recovery Act submitted to the U.S. 

Department of Labor as of December 31 , 2009. 

Note: These figures do not include the 3,763 youth served by Indian and Native American grantees as a result 

of reporting procedures. 

Data were not available for youth who were still participating in services at the time of data reporting. 
In addition, data were not available for some participants due to delays in state reporting. 



Experiences of the 20 Study Sites 

The experiences of the study’s 20 selected local areas provide a rich description of the activities 
that underlie these national figures. The sites covered each of the ETA regions and encompassed 
populations of different types and sizes. Although more than half of the sites included a city, the 
majority had areawide populations of less than 750,000. All experienced the effects of the recession, 
with more than half reporting unemployment rates above 8 percent in July and August 2009. 
Although not representative of local areas nationwide, the sites include a diverse array of local areas 
and provide a picture of the SYEI in sites that ETA staff believed might offer innovative and 
promising approaches to disadvantaged youth. 

The SYEI Goals, Context, and Organization 

Selected sites reported that their primary goals for the SYEI included (1) serving as many youth 
as possible, (2) spending the Recovery Act funds quickly, and (3) providing meaningful summer 
experiences to participating youth. More than three-quarters of sites planned to spend 75 percent or 
more of their Recovery Act funds on the SYEI. Using those funds, they expected to enroll between 
120 and 5,500 youth during the summer, with more than half of the sites planning to serve 500 or 
more youth. 

To plan their SYEIs, the selected sites drew on their experiences providing summer work 
opportunities through recent programs funded by regular WIA formula funds and other resources, 
as well as programs under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA, the predecessor to WIA). 
Administrators in 17 sites reported that their local area had continued to provide summer work 
experience to youth using WIA formula funds after WIA replaced JTPA. At least nine communities 
also had programs that had placed more than 200 youth in summer jobs using non-WIA funds from 
state or local government or private sources. Most sites took the opportunity provided by the 
Recovery Act to expand their existing programs and make modest modifications. 

Planning for the SYEI was challenging given the short timeframe and gaps in key information. 
More than half the sites mentioned that planning such a sizable initiative in only a few months 
affected their initiative designs. One-third reported that, as they started to plan for the summer, they 
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did not know the amount of their Recovery Act allocation for WIA youth activities or were still 
unclear about the requirements for identifying providers. 

All 20 sites, however, did successfully identify local providers and implement the SYEI. Almost 
half used a competitive process to identify providers. In the sites that held open procurements, 
some organizations that were new to WIA services received contracts. The remaining 1 1 sites relied 
on longtime providers of WIA services, either exercising waivers for the provider competition, 
extending existing contracts, or offering services directly through the lead agency. 

Youth Recruitment and Intake Activities 

An expanded SYEI required sites to quickly scale up their youth recruitment and intake 
activities. Sites used both media campaigns and targeted recruitment with help from local 
organizations to successfully reach large numbers of eligible youth. Most sites also leveraged the 
workforce investment system by encouraging youth already engaged with WIA to enroll in SYEI 
and urging adults who used One-Stop Career Centers to tell family and friends about the initiative. 
Sites also sought partnerships with a wide range of agencies and social service organizations that 
served at-risk youth, including welfare agencies, the juvenile justice system, foster care agencies, local 
homeless shelters, and the agencies that oversee programs such as the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program. 

All but one site reported receiving applications from more eligible youth than they could 
accommodate. Sites reported that between 40 and 80 percent of applicants ultimately enrolled. 
Among those who did not enroll, 10 to 30 percent were clearly ineligible because their incomes 
exceeded the eligibility cutoff. Another 10 to 30 percent were potentially eligible but did not 
complete all paperwork. A majority of sites maintained waiting lists of eligible youth who could not 
be served, enrolling youth from the list only when an existing participant dropped out or was 
removed from the initiative. Two sites with excess demand did not maintain waiting lists but instead 
referred youth who could not be enrolled to other agencies or service providers in the area. 

Although recmitment efforts were successful overall, sites had difficulty reaching some targeted 
populations, including veterans and their spouses, older youth, homeless and mnaway youth, foster 
youth, and juvenile offenders. Nine sites reported a lack of success recruiting veterans and their 
spouses despite targeted recruitment efforts. Six sites also experienced challenges recmiting older 
youth because they were often no longer in school and thus were difficult to locate. Three sites said 
homeless and mnaway youth were difficult to enroll due to lack of documentation and difficult to 
keep engaged in services due to their mobility. Two specifically mentioned troubles recruiting 
juvenile offenders and foster youth. 

Nearly all sites had difficulty processing the large volume of applicants. Common challenges 
included the tight timeframe, the amount of paperwork involved, and difficulty collecting 
documentation from youth and parents. Nearly three-quarters of sites hired temporary staff to help 
with the intake process. Sites also used prescreening of youth and links with partners to streamline 
eligibility determination. At least 1 1 sites prescreened applications before scheduling youth for an 
intake appointment to weed out those likely to be ineligible. In addition, seven sites asked schools 
and state and local social service agencies to help verify youth’s eligibility. 
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Youth Preparation and Support 

Given the diverse array of youth enrolled in the SYEI, sites had to determine how to best 
prepare them for a successful work experience. Many participants had never held a job for pay and 
therefore did not fully understand the attitudes and skills necessary to succeed in the workplace. 
Even among those who had worked before, many had not explored potential career paths. 

ETA required sites to conduct assessments and develop an individualized service strategy (ISS) 
for each SYEI participant, but gave the sites flexibility to determine what type of assessment and ISS 
was appropriate for each youth. Fourteen of the 20 sites used academic and career-related 
assessments to learn about youth’s skills, interests, and needs. The six remaining sites reported not 
using assessments either because of the limited time available to work with youth or the lack of need 
since youth would not receive any services other than work placement. Across the 20 sites, a 
different set of 14 sites completed an ISS with every participant to get to know youth and identify 
their needs. In four more sites, at least one provider completed an ISS with each participant. The 
remaining two sites reported that the length of the summer initiative was too short to necessitate an 
ISS. 



Although not a federal requirement for the SYEI, 16 of the 20 sites required youth to attend 
work readiness training. These training sessions were intended to equip youth with basic workplace 
skills, expose them to diverse career interests, and prepare them for the responsibilities that lay 
ahead. Training time in sites that used standardized curricula ranged from eight hours to two weeks. 
In some sites, training occurred prior to worksite placement but at others it took place throughout 
the summer. Some youth were assigned to work readiness tracks based on their characteristics, such 
as age, experience, offender status, or disabilities. Youth in almost all sites reported that this training 
was one of the most useful aspects of the initiative. 

Nearly all sites also offered supportive services to participants once they were placed on a job. 
Transportation to worksites and help paying for work supplies were the most common supports. 
Help paying for child care was less commonly offered because sites reported that few youth required 
child care assistance and, if they did, other funds were available to meet this need. 

Recruitment and Involvement of Employers 

Employers were important partners in sites’ efforts to provide youth with successful summer 
experiences. Though employers were receiving a summer employee whose wages were paid with 
Recovery Act funds, they were voluntary partners with their own interests that sites needed to 
address. Site staff had to recruit enough employers to place a large number of youth with wide- 
ranging interests and still be mindful of ETA guidance on ensuring appropriate and meaningful 
experiences. 

Sites identified many interested employers in the public, private, and nonprofit sectors. Half of 
the sites focused their recruitment on a specific sector. Of particular interest, four sites heavily 
targeted private sector employers largely because they felt that private firms were more likely to offer 
participants regular positions after the summer. Almost half reported that they recruited more 
employers than they needed. Employer recruitment began early, often before sites began enrolling 
youth. Sites contacted employers they knew from previous summer programs and the regular WIA 
youth program, conducted media campaigns, and made direct contact with employers new to the 
workforce investment system. 
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Sites focused on carefully screening employers and orienting them to the initiative. Formal 
screening processes could involve a review of an employer’s application (conducted at 10 sites), a 
visit to the worksite (conducted by at least 1 1 sites), or signing a worksite agreement (developed by 9 
sites). Three sites chose to use all three of these techniques. More than three-quarters of sites also 
held formal or informal orientations with worksite supervisors to inform them of their SYEI roles 
and responsibilities. 

Employers were eager to participate to advance their businesses but also to make a difference 
for youth and their communities. Respondents in nine sites reported that employers perceived the 
SYEI as free training of potentially permanent employees. In addition, many employers were either 
facing hiring freezes during the summer or could not afford to hire the extra staff they needed and 
thus appreciated the contributions that SYEI participants could provide. Finally, nearly all 
employers and staff also reported that employers felt that summer employment could improve the 
chances that youth would be engaged in productive work and stay out of trouble. 

Youth’s Summer Experiences 

The heart of the summer experience did not begin until after the tremendous effort to recmit 
youth and employers, determine their suitability for the SYEI, and prepare them for the workplace. 
Although some youth were placed in academic services in the classroom, most were placed in 
employment. About one-third of sites emphasized work, offering few other services beyond work 
readiness training. The remaining two-thirds offered academics to at least some youth. Few sites 
offered any of the other 10 program elements required by the regular WIA youth program but 
optional for the SYEI funded by the Recovery Act. 

Academic offerings ranged from occupational skills training to recovery of school credits. 
Occupational skills training was offered by 10 sites, with the training most commonly targeted to the 
health care, manufacturing, culinary, and construction industries as well as entrepreneurship. Less 
common academic programs included recovery of school credits, GED preparation programs, and 
remediation. Most youth were placed in jobs either after or while participating in academic 
offerings, fiowever, some youth — often younger participants between 14 and 16 years of age — in 
five sites spent the entire summer in the classroom. 

Youth worked in a wide range of industries. The most common reported by sites in the study 
included health care, public service, parks and recreation, and education or child care (see Figure 2). 
Seventeen sites placed youth in the health industry with jobs in hospitals, nursing homes, mental 
health centers, dental offices, and other medical facilities. Another 13 had youth working in public 
services with county and municipal government agencies such as the town hall, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the public housing department, the fire department, Veterans Affairs, or public works. 
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Figure 2. Common Industries for Summer Work Experiences 



Number of Sites Reporting at Least Some Youth Jobs 




Medical or Public Parks and Education or Social Library Culinary or Construction 

health services recreation child care services services food service 

(nonprofit) 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Notes: This table includes only industries mentioned by five or more sites. Industries cited by fewer than five sites 

include agriculture, legal services, retail, workforce development, automotive, computer services, media, 
hospitality, and finance. Green jobs were not categorized as a separate industry but were included in the 
most closely related industry listed above. These jobs are discussed in detail later in this document. 

N = 20 sites. 

Within this wide range of industries, youth typically held entry-level jobs often involving 
administrative or clerical work, landscaping and outdoor maintenance, janitorial and indoor 
maintenance, and construction (see Table 4). Sixteen sites involved youth in administrative or 
clerical tasks, such as answering phones, filing, completing paperwork, and word processing. This 
was common within the top two industries, namely health care and public services. Another 14 sites 
reported that at least some youth were conducting park reclamation, green space protection, and 
urban forestry. Day-to-day tasks in these areas often included weeding; raising plant beds; planting 
flowers, bushes and trees; digging and laying recreation trails; raking; trimming bushes; and cleaning 
and restoring playgrounds. 

Notably, youth and staff both reported that, although the daily tasks performed by participants 
may have been entry-level, youth were nevertheless exposed to the world of work, the work process, 
and careers within the industry in which they were placed. For example, a youth filing paperwork at 
a doctor’s office learned about HIPAA regulations, observed health care workers interacting with 
patients, and experienced the general operations of a health care facility. Two sites also reported 
that some older and more experienced youth were placed in higher-level positions or supervisory 
roles in a range of different industries. 
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Table 4. Common Tasks Performed by Participating Youth at Worksites 



Task 


Number of Sites Reporting at 
Least Some Youth Performing 
This as Primary Task 


Administrative or clerical duties 


16 


Park reclamation, landscaping, and outdoor maintenance 


14 


Janitorial or indoor maintenance 


1 2 


Construction 


1 1 


Recycling computers, paper and other materials 


10 


Child care, senior care, counseling at summer camps or 
playgrounds 


10 


Weatherization and energy efficiency 


8 


Agriculture, community gardening, and urban gardening 


8 


Food service 


7 


Service, sales, or hospitality 


7 


Computer repair or maintenance 


6 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: This table includes only tasks mentioned by five or more sites. Additional tasks cited by fewer than five 

sites include health care tasks, automotive repair and maintenance, and pet grooming or care. 

N = 20 sites. 

More than half the sites reported at least some success placing youth in green industries and 
jobs. The most common green jobs were in park reclamation, recycling, weatherization, and 
agriculture. A lack of guidance about what constituted a green job, however, created confusion 
within and across the sites, with respondents using varied definitions. For example, some referred 
to green jobs as those directly related to occupations in renewable energy, environmental consulting, 
and energy-efficient construction. Others included non-green jobs — such as administrative or 
maintenance tasks — within green industries or organizations. Still others talked about green 
exposure within non-green jobs, such as the use of recycling and environmentally friendly products 
in day-to-day business. 

Matching Youth to Worksites 

Ensuring a solid match between youth and employer was critical to both satisfying the 
employer’s needs and maximizing the likelihood that the youth had a meaningful experience. Site 
staff reported four key considerations when matching youth to worksites: (1) the youth’s personal 
interests expressed through their application, orientation, or meetings with staff; (2) direct employer 
feedback after a formal interview; (3) the youth’s age, experience, and skills; and (4) transportation 
needs or other logistical issues. 

Twelve sites had all or some youth formally interview with employers to simulate a real 
interview experience, ensure the employer was comfortable with the match, and allow the youth to 
become familiar with the potential work environment. Once staff members determined a potentially 
good employer match, most interviewing involved one-on-one personal interactions between the 
employer and the interested youth. Respondents in the eight sites that chose not to conduct 
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interviews said either that the timeframe was too short or that it would have been logistically too 
challenging to have all youth interview. 

Youth’s Hours and Wages 

Across the 20 sites, summer work experiences lasted an average of seven weeks at an average of 
28 hours per week. Hourly wages averaged $7.75, with half the sites offering the federal minimum 
wage of $7.25 per hour, allowing youth to earn an average of about $1,500 if they completed 
summer services from start to finish. Summer experiences ranged from 3 to 20 weeks in length, 
with youth working 1 6 to 40 hours per week. 

More than three-quarters of sites experienced payroll challenges due to the increased volume of 
workers. Logistical problems in the flow and functioning of the payroll process occurred during 
timesheet collection, processing of paychecks, and distribution of paychecks. Although most sites 
had already begun to remedy these problems by the time of the site visits, some were still 
considering alternative strategies to help stem the problems in future summer initiatives. 

Assessing Youth Progress 

Sites developed procedures to assist youth both during and after their job placements and to 
track their progress over time. Youth at all but one site were connected with an adult mentor — 
typically the worksite supervisor, a colleague, or a frontline SYEI staff member — at the start of their 
summer experience. 

Once youth were placed in jobs, sites monitored worksites both formally and informally 
through in-person visits by staff. Formal visits, conducted by 1 1 sites, generally involved a standard 
protocol or monitoring checklist. Staff spoke with supervisors, spoke with youth, and observed 
working conditions. Informal visits, conducted by 17 sites, were more casual and typically occurred 
as staff picked up youth timesheets or dropped off paychecks. Staff unanimously agreed that 
ongoing monitoring through in-person visits was essential to ensuring high-quality experiences and 
heading off problems between worksite supervisors and youth before they became serious. 

Every site dealt with at least some youth who performed poorly on the job. When problems 
could not be resolved through mentoring or guidance, youth were typically moved to a new worksite 
or other program activities. Despite staff efforts to mediate performance issues, all sites reported 
that a small portion of youth were terminated by the program, quit their jobs, or dropped out of the 
program. 

Sites were also responsible for formally measuring growth in youth’s work readiness skills for 
federal performance reporting requirements. Administrators and frontline staff were 
overwhelmingly appreciative of the limited requirements in this area for the SYEI. The flexibility 
given to the states and local areas, however, created inconsistency across and sometimes within sites. 
Most, but not all, sites measured work readiness skills before and after youth participated in 
activities, thereby capturing some assessment of growth or increase in skills. However, sites varied 
substantially in the timing of these assessments, the methods of capturing data (such as through staff 
observations, employer feedback, and tests of youth), and the types of skills assessed. 
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Overall Impressions of the 2009 Summer Experience 

This evaluation documents the experiences of selected sites, paints a detailed picture of SYEI 
implementation, and gives a voice to the youth and employers who were at the core of this effort. 
Drawing from the detailed data collected, it identifies overall impressions of implementation from 
the perspective of local implementers, youth, and employers. 

It took enormous effort to get this large initiative up and running in a short period of time. 
Parties at all levels of the workforce investment system — including Federal, state, and local levels — 
had to act quickly to ensure that the SYEI could get off the ground in time. The size of the initiative 
and the quick timeframe affected every aspect of planning and implementation. As a result, some 
sites reported having to make compromises along the way, including curbing the extent of 
innovation and implementing practices without exploring all possible options. Despite these 
limitations, administrators and staff reported pride in their accomplishments in the summer of 2009. 

Although there were inevitable challenges, the SYEI was implemented successfully without any 
major problems. Sites were able to recruit sufficient numbers of youth to fill the program slots, to 
place them in employment, and to provide additional services. 

Administrators and staff in the study sites reported that the SYEI had a threefold effect. First, 
they got money into the hands of needy families. Second, youth and their families spent the 
disposable income earned through SYEI jobs in their depressed local economies. Third, youth 
gained valuable work experience, increasing their human capital and long-term job prospects. 

Youth valued the opportunity to hold a job, gain work skills, and build their resumes. They also 
valued the exposure to professional environments and mentoring adults. Many were enthusiastic 
about having money and being able to help their families in these tough economic times. In the 
absence of the initiative, many reported they would be competing for jobs with more experienced 
adult workers or doing nothing productive over their summer break. Although youth had some 
important feedback on key ways to improve the summer initiative, their most common complaint 
was that the initiative was too short and offered too few work hours. 

Employers were overwhelmingly positive about the initiative. They felt that the experience of 
mentoring a new employee was worth the effort and almost unanimously agreed that they would 
participate again if given the opportunity. 

Challenges and Lessons Learned 

Despite the positive feedback from staff, youth, and employers, implementation of the SYEI 
was not without its challenges. Based on discussions with local staff, employers, and participants, as 
well as observation of program practices across all 20 sites, the study identifies challenges and 
lessons in seven key areas from implementation of the 2009 SYEI. 

1. Enrollment and Eligibility Determination 

Staff across all sites struggled to handle the increased volume of youth, particularly the process 
of determining their eligibility. For future summer initiatives, local areas should consider providing 
more training to less experienced staff members to prepare them for summer tasks. As did some 
sites in 2009, local areas should also consider relying more heavily on experienced staff to perform 
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more complex tasks, such as eligibility determination. Local areas should also examine other 
possible strategies to reduce workloads and maximize staff resources such as streamlining intake 
procedures through prescreening applications and coordinating with schools and social service 
agencies to determine youth eligibility. 

2. Recruitment of Veterans and Older Youth 

Although overall youth recruitment efforts proved very successful, sites had difficulty reaching 
older youth between the ages of 22 and 24 as well as veterans and their spouses. Sites should think 
beyond “youth” when designing and promoting youth activities, given that many veterans and young 
adults have children, household responsibilities, and significant work experience. Sites reported that 
it was important to avoid alienating older youth by characterizing the SYEI as a youth program. 
Local areas should also consider developing new partnerships or reframing old partnerships with 
organizations that already serve these young adults. Finally, they should consider implementing 
strategies to differentiate services based on the unique needs of these older participants. 

3. Recruitment of Private Sector Employers 

Although federal guidance encouraged the involvement of private employers, some sites were 
hesitant about including them. Sites raised three concerns: (1) the advisability of choosing one 
private employer over another for a government-subsidized job, (2) the lack of sufficient 
information on the quality of private sector jobs, and (3) the age and background restrictions 
imposed by private employers. While not necessarily appropriate for all youth, the private sector can 
be a good source of high quality jobs for many participants, particularly older, more experienced 
youth. Most sites did successfully engage at least some private employers, and the private employers 
involved in the study appreciated the opportunity to participate and support local youth. About 
one-third of sites felt that private employers were more likely to hire participants permanently and 
were a better fit based on youth interests. In addition, sites did not report any problems or conflicts 
related to equity among local businesses. With sufficient planning time, local areas can address 
concerns about the quality of private sector jobs by sufficiently vetting potential employers and 
training worksite supervisors to ensure that they can provide quality tasks and professional 
mentoring. 

4. Green Jobs 

While more than half of sites reported at least some success placing youth in green industries 
and jobs, administrators and staff across sites and even within sites often did not use a common 
definition for green jobs. Respondents in three sites explicitly expressed confusion over the 
definition. To further expand youth opportunities in this emerging field, sites require additional 
guidance from ETA on what constitutes a green job. The Bureau of Labor Statistics as well as 
several states, foundations, and private organizations have already begun efforts to define the 
concept of green jobs more clearly and conduct inventories of these jobs across the country. 

5. Job Matching 

Some sites felt — and youth agreed — that job matching of youth to employers could have been 
improved by either aligning employer recmitment to the interests of youth or more closely 
considering data from youth intake and assessments when determining the most appropriate 
employer. To the extent possible, local areas should match youth to employers based on their 
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interests and career goals to help maximize the potential for a valuable summer experience that may 
lead to better employment opportunities. To help achieve this goal, sites should consider using 
information on the types of jobs that best suited the interests of youth enrolled in the summer of 
2009 to help focus initial employer recmitment efforts in future summers. In addition, if sites chose 
to recruit employers before enrolling youth, they should consider continuing employer recruitment 
as needed once youth are enrolled to accommodate the interests of as many participants as possible. 
Given that all matches may not be ideal, staff should also work to ensure that both employers and 
youth have reasonable expectations for the summer experience. In particular, staff should stress to 
youth that, no matter what their work assignment, they will be able to build their resumes and can 
learn important work skills. 

6. Measurement of Work Readiness Increases 

Sites varied dramatically in their measurement of work readiness increases among youth and 
sometimes used different approaches within a site. These inconsistencies make it difficult to assess 
the tme meaning of the national performance measure. To ensure the use of a valid measure across 
all local areas, sites require additional guidance from ETA on standards and best practices in 
measuring increases in work readiness skills. This includes guidance on the timing and frequency of 
youth assessments, the most appropriate sources of data on youth performance, and the types of 
skills that should be assessed. 

7. Innovation 

Variations in the local infrastructure and economy of study sites clearly affected their 
implementation of the SYEI. For instance, one site reported denying services to some youth who 
did not live near a participating employer because the youth’s community lacked a good public 
transportation system. However, other sites with youth in similar situations either developed their 
own van routes or recruited businesses within the communities where youth lived to allow them to 
participate. As another example, administrators in some areas said they could not place significant 
numbers of youth into green jobs given the lack of green industry in their local economies. Other 
sites in similar situations, however, developed their own green projects or tapped into the public 
sector for green opportunities. Addressing local circumstances may require innovation. When 
encountering an implementation challenge, administrators should consider new or innovative 
models, including looking to other sites with similar local circumstances for potential solutions. 

Looking Beyond Summer 2009 

Although the SYEI of 2009 was a monumental effort, it was not the end of the road for 
participating youth. Many participants came out of the summer initiative looking for new 
opportunities to expand on their experiences. How they fared beyond the summer and what effect 
the SYEI had on their employment prospects can only be determined through long-term follow up 
or better efforts to track future participants. However, some sites had already begun reflecting on 
what worked and what could be improved for future summers. 

Many youth who participated in the SYEI hoped to transition to new opportunities in the fall. 
The largest proportion of participants planned to return to school. Some youth could receive 
additional services from the workforce investment system, including the regular WIA youth and 
adult formula- funded programs, and from other organizations within the community. Still other 
youth sought to move into permanent jobs. Respondents, however, mentioned several issues that 
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might have limited these opportunities. Although the regular WIA programs for youth and adults 
could serve some youth, some of these programs already had waiting lists due to excess demand. In 
addition, while every site expected at least some youth to enter permanent jobs, the state of the 
economy may have limited the number of permanent placements for youth. 

Sites appeared prepared to offer summer opportunities to significant numbers of youth in 2010. 
During the summer of 2009, sites worked through many challenges inherent in the implementation 
of a new initiative and learned lessons that can be used to inform future efforts. Sites looked 
forward to offering summer work opportunities to youth in 2010 if funding is available. Even if 
dedicated funding is not available, a few sites felt the success of the SYEI in helping youth gain a 
better understanding of the world of work would prompt them to consider dedicating a larger 
portion of their regular WIA formula funds to develop summer opportunities for youth. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The American economy lost an estimated 7.9 million jobs from the end of 2007 to the fall of 
2009 (U.S. Department of Labor 2009b). Joblessness was high for many groups during this period, 
but for young adults, unemployment was particularly high and could have lasting effects. In May 
2009, the jobless rate for teenagers was 22.7 percent, more than double the national rate of 9.4 
percent (U.S. Department of Labor 2009b). The funding for youth activities through the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (the Recovery Act) was designed as one part of the solution 
to address this situation and reverse the steep decline in youth employment. 

Through the Recovery Act, states received an additional $1.2 billion in WIA Youth funding for 
employment and training activities targeted to disadvantaged youth. Congress and the U.S. 
Department of Labor (DOL) encouraged states and local workforce investment areas charged with 
implementing youth activities to use the funds to create employment opportunities for these youth 
in the summer of 2009. Although summer employment is a component of youth activities under the 
Workforce Investment Act of 1998 (WIA), many local areas did not provide summer jobs for 
significant numbers of youth after the transition to WIA in 2000 (Social Policy Research Associates 
2004). Local areas had from mid-February 2009, when the Recovery Act was signed into law, to the 
beginning of May 2009 to design their summer youth activities and prepare for implementation. 

To gain insights into the design and implementation of these initiatives, DOL’s Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA) contracted with Mathematica Policy Research to conduct an 
evaluation of the summer youth employment activities funded by the Recovery Act. Although 
summer employment is only one component of WIA youth activities and is not funded as a separate 
program, the opportunities offered by local areas with Recovery Act funding in the summer of 2009 
are referred to as the Summer Youth Employment Initiative (SYEI) throughout this report. As part 
of this evaluation, Mathematica" 1 analyzed state performance data and qualitative data collected 
through in-depth site visits to 20 local areas. This report describes the national context for SYEI 
implementation, provides an in-depth description of the experiences of selected sites, and presents 
lessons on implementation practices that may inform SYEIs. 

A. Policy and Economic Context 

On February 17, 2009, President Barack Obama signed the Recovery Act into law. The Act 
was passed in response to the economic crisis that began in December of 2007 with a housing crisis, 
a credit crunch, and rising unemployment across the country (U.S. Department of Labor 2009b). 
From December 2007 to November 2009, the number of unemployed persons in the nation rose 
from 7.5 million to 15.4 million, and the national unemployment rate rose from 4.5 percent to 10.0 
percent (U.S. Department of Labor 2009b). With a total value of $787 billion, the Act’s purpose was 
to create jobs, pump money into the economy, and encourage spending (U.S. Congress 2009). A 
key aspect of the Act was its urgency, as reflected by its enactment shordy after the start of the new 
Congress and administration. 

In this weakened economy, youth employment rates have been at historic lows (Center for 
Labor Market Studies 2009). Although these rates appeared to be due to the recent economic crisis, 
youth employment had been decreasing steadily since 2000 (McLaughlin et al. 2009). Between 2000 
and 2009, the summer employment rate for teens between the ages of 16 and 19 fell from 45 
percent to 29 percent. Employment rates decreased for all gender and ethnic groups in this period, 
though some groups were harder hit. Although employment rates were similar for male and female 
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youth in 2000, male employment fell by more than female employment. By 2009, the female youth 
employment rate was 31 percent compared with the male rate of 28 percent. African American 
males have historically had the lowest employment rates, and in summer 2009, African American 
male youth had an employment rate of 1 7 percent. 

The dual purposes of the Recovery Act provisions targeting youth were to spur local economies 
and to provide employment experiences to disadvantaged youth. These employment opportunities 
were meant to put money directly into the hands of youth, who could both help support their 
families during the recession and help stimulate demand in local economies through their spending. 
Providing young adults with employment opportunities through the Recovery Act could also help 
make up for the loss of employment opportunities during the economic downturn. Without these 
experiences, young adults may be unable to explore future career opportunities and will be less 
familiar with the expectations of the world of work (Oates 2009). 

B. The History of Summer Youth Programs 

Starting in 1983, before the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 (WIA), the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) provided federal funding for employment programs aimed at disadvantaged 
youth. Title II-B, the Summer Youth Employment and Training Program (SYETP), was the larger 
of the two programs. In program year 1990, Title II-B received an allocation of $871 million and 
Title II-C, providing for year-round programs, received $130 million. Eligibility was restricted to 
low-income youth ages 14 to 21 for summer services and ages 16 to 21 for year-round services. 

SYETP reflected a long-standing federal commitment to providing summer work experiences 
to youth (Social Policy Research Associates 1998). 1 SYETP services included basic and remedial 
education, on-the-job training, paid work experience, employment counseling, occupational training, 
preparation for work, and assistance in searching for jobs. The early 1990s witnessed a change in 
the program’s focus from exposing youth to the world of work to linking work experiences to the 
youth’s academic achievement. This translated into a requirement to assess the basic skills of each 
youth and plan a service strategy based on those assessments (Social Policy Research Associates 
1998). The Title II-C year-round program provided services similar to the summer program but also 
provided help with transition to the working world, preventing students from dropping out of 
school, and mentoring. 

Recognizing JTPA’s lack of demonstrated success in improving youth’s post-service outcomes 
(Social Policy Research Associates 2004; Bloom et al. 1993), WIA mandated a major refocus of 
youth programs. WIA required more comprehensive services focused on long-term outcomes and 
better aligned with youth development theory and practices. Most notably, rather than treating 
summer employment as a stand-alone intervention, WIA integrated it into a comprehensive 
program. Thus, summer work experiences became only one of 10 required elements for youth 
participating in programs funded under the WIA. Following the transition to WIA, a 2004 study 
found that youth enrollment in summer programs dropped 50 to 90 percent in most local areas 
(Social Policy Research Associates 2004). 



1 JTPA’s predecessor, the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), also provided for summer 
youth employment through block grants to state and local governments. 
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Under WIA, local areas must make each of these 10 elements available to eligible youth: 

1 . Summer employment opportunities linked to academic and occupational learning 

2. Tutoring, study skills training, and instruction leading to secondary school completion 

3. Alternative secondary school offerings 

4. Paid and unpaid work experiences 

5. Occupational skill training 

6. Leadership development opportunities 

7. Supportive services 

8. Adult mentoring for at least 12 months, either during or after participation 

9. Comprehensive guidance and counseling 

10. Follow-up activities for at least 12 months 

To participate in WIA programs, youth must meet three eligibility criteria. They must be 
between 14 and 21 years old, qualify as low income according to WIA Section 101 (25) (U.S. 
Congress 1998), and meet one of six barriers to employment: being (1) a school dropout; (2) 
deficient in basic literacy; (3) a homeless, runaway, or foster child; (4) a parenting or pregnant teen; 
(5) an offender; or (6) someone who needs help completing an education program or securing and 
maintaining employment. In addition, WIA requires that at least 30 percent of the youth funds be 
spent on out-of-school youth." As performance indicators, WIA enacted seven statutory measures, 
and DOL also added and implemented three common measures that were developed by the Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) — including youth’s placement in work or education, attainment 
of diplomas or credentials, and improvement in basic skills. 

C. The Recovery Act Allocation for the WIA Youth Program 

The congressional explanatory statement for the Recovery Act and ETA’s Training and 
Employment Guidance Letter No. 14-08 (U.S. Department of Labor 2009d) laid out the key 
provisions for the Recovery Act’s allocation of WIA youth funds. The Act indicated that the $1.2 
billion be used toward youth activities. Although the use of funds was not restricted and funds 
could be spent through June 30, 2011, the congressional guidance for the Act expressed a strong 
interest in the funds being used to fund summer employment opportunities for youth. Similar to the 
SYETP, youth would be placed in summer employment experiences with local public, nonprofit, 
and private employers and their wages would be paid with Recovery Act funds. 

The Act contained two other key provisions for the WIA youth activities funded under it. First, 
it extended eligibility to youth up to 24 years of age. Second, the Act specified that only one 
indicator — achievement of work readiness goals — would be used to measure the performance of 



2 An out-of-school youth is an eligible youth who has either dropped out of school or received a high school 
diploma or General Educational Development (GED) credential but is deficient in basic skills, underemployed, or 
unemployed (U.S. Congress 1998). 
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youth activities funded by the Recovery Act. Local areas were also required by ETA to report 
another performance indicator — the number of youth completing summer employment experiences. 

ETA provided further guidance to states and local areas on the use of the Recovery Act youth 
funds during the summer months, defined as May 1, 2009 through September 30, 2009 (U.S. 
Department of Labor 2009d). These provisions included the following features: 

Work experiences should be “meaningful” and age appropriate. Work experiences 
should be age appropriate and lead to youth meeting work readiness goals. ETA encouraged local 
areas to incorporate experiences in “green” (or environmentally friendly) work and skills and to 
introduce youth to green educational and career pathways. Local areas were also encouraged to 
match worksites with participants’ goals and interests as much as possible. 

Local areas had flexibility in using classroom-based learning activities. Local areas could 
decide whether or not to link classroom-based learning, such as occupational training, with youth’s 
work experiences. Such a linkage was recommended for younger youth in need of instruction in 
basic skills and career exploration. Local areas could decide if the linkage was beneficial based on 
the circumstances of each youth, but were asked to consider academic linkages for youth without a 
high school diploma. 

Registered apprenticeships were encouraged. Given the growing trend in registered 
apprenticeships, local areas were encouraged to take advantage of local apprenticeship programs to 
create pre-apprenticeship opportunities. These programs link out-of-school youth to technical skills 
training that can be translated to experience at a worksite, thus preparing the youth for formal 
apprenticeship programs upon completion of the summer work experience. 

Performance would be measured by one work readiness indicator. Local areas could 
determine how to define indicators of work readiness and measure changes in the indicator but were 
provided with a definition for work readiness skill goals. States could request a waiver to use this 
indicator also for youth aged 18 to 24 years who participated in only work experiences during 
October 2009 through March 2010. If youth in that group received additional services during the 
post-summer period, they would be included in the regular WIA performance measures. 

WIA youth program elements were not required. Local areas could determine which of the 
10 WIA youth program elements to offer to participants funded by the Recovery Act. For example, 
this provision permitted local areas to determine whether or not to provide supportive services or 
follow up with participants for 12 months after receipt of services. ETA also provided some 
flexibility regarding other design elements. While WIA requires a comprehensive assessment and 
individualized service strategy (ISS) for each youth participant, the Recovery Act allowed local areas 
to determine what type of assessment and ISS to complete for each youth that participated in the 
summer months only. 

Certain groups should receive priority. The priority groups for WIA programs — including 
veterans and eligible spouses of veterans — were also priority groups for youth activities funded by 
the Recovery Act. ETA also noted that the extension of eligibility to 24 year olds could make more 
veterans eligible for summer employment. As with regular WIA youth programs, at least 30 percent 
of Recovery Act funding for WIA youth activities had to be spent on out-of-school youth. ETA 
also encouraged local areas to focus their services on groups of the neediest youth. 
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Local areas could request waivers for contractor procurement. States were permitted to 
request a waiver from the WIA requirement for service providers to be selected through a 
competitive procurement process, but were still required to follow state or local laws that could not 
be relieved by federal regulations (U.S. Congress 1999). If granted, the waiver would permit local 
areas to extend existing contracts for WIA services or to conduct a competition among a limited 
number of providers for the summer youth initiative. 

D. Overview of the Evaluation 

In conjunction with ETA, Mathematica designed the evaluation of the Recovery Act SYEI to 
provide rich information about its implementation and potential for improving the work readiness 
of disadvantaged youth. ETA expressed interest in learning about local areas’ efforts to quickly 
implement a large initiative and the resulting experiences for youth, employers, and communities. 
Elowever, compiling data on these experiences for all local areas was not possible within the study’s 
scope. Thus, the study team worked with ETA national and regional staff to identify 20 areas for in- 
depth study (herafter referred to as the study “sites”). These sites were selected based on early 
indications that they could offer potentially promising approaches to delivering summer 
employment experiences to youth. 

Although this approach limits the study’s ability to draw conclusions about SYEI 
implementation across the country, it does provide important insights into the issues and challenges 
involved in providing summer work experiences to a large number of youth. In addition, the study 
provides information based on state-reported performance and draw down data to give some 
national context for the experiences of the 20 selected sites. 

Furthermore, this study focused on sites’ experiences preparing for and providing the work 
opportunities to youth during the summer of 2009. It was not designed to capture the overall 
quality of youth’s experiences or to assess youth’s outcomes as a result of their participation. Still, 
the information captured about the selected sites’ experiences provides valuable lessons for 
policymakers and administrators considering implementing summer youth initiatives in the future. 

1. Research Questions 

Six major research questions guided the evaluation. By addressing these questions, the study 
gives policymakers, administrators, and stakeholders a better understanding of how the SYEI 
unfolded in the summer of 2009: 

1 . Elow did the selected sites plan for and organize their summer youth initiatives? 

2. Elow did selected sites identify, recruit, and enroll at-risk youth? 

3. What were the characteristics of participants nationwide? 

4. What services were offered during the summer months in selected sites? 

5. What types of work experiences were offered to participating youth in selected sites? 

6. What lessons can be drawn about the implementation of summer youth programs? 

Appendix A lists the comprehensive set of sub-questions for each major research question. 
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2. Selection of Study Sites 

To learn about SYEI implementation, 20 local areas were selected for data collection and 
analysis. Based on their knowledge of local areas that offered innovative or potentially promising 
approaches, ETA national and regional staff nominated a total of 40 local areas for inclusion in the 
study. The evaluation team and ETA narrowed the list to 27 local areas using three key criteria: (1) 
including at least three sites from each region; (2) choosing only those sites that planned to spend at 
least 50 percent of Recovery Act funds during the summer of 2009; and (3) including rural, urban, 
and suburban sites. 

In July 2009, the evaluation team conducted telephone calls with administrators in these 27 
local areas to collect more information about their initiatives and discuss the feasibility of an in- 
person site visit. Based on these discussions and consideration of the selection criteria, Mathematica 
and ETA determined the final set of 20 study sites (see Table 1.1). 



Table 1.1 Sites Selected for Visits 



Region 


Local Workforce Investment Agent 


City, State 


1 


Regional Employment Board of Hampden County 


Springfield, MA 


1 


The Workplace, Inc. 


Bridgeport, CT 


1 


Workforce Partnership of Greater Rhode Island 


Cranston, Rl 


2 


Lehigh Valley Workforce Investment Board, Inc. 


Lehigh Valley, PA 


2 


Three Rivers Workforce Investment Board 


Pittsburgh, PA 


2 


Western Virginia Workforce Development Board 


Roanoke, VA 


B 


Eastern Kentucky Concentrated Employment Program 


Hazard, KY 


B 


Northeast Georgia Regional Commission 


Athens, GA 


3 


Workforce Investment Network 


Memphis, TN 


4 


Denver Office of Economic Development 


Denver, CO 


4 


Montana State WIB, District XI Human Resource Council 


Missoula, MT 


4 


Workforce Connection of Central New Mexico 


Albuquerque, NM 


5 


Minneapolis Employment and Training Program 


Minneapolis, MN 


5 


Workforce Development, Inc. 


Rochester, MN 


5 


Workforce Resource, Inc. 


Menomonie, Wl 


6 


Community Development Department of the City of LA 


Los Angeles, CA 


6 


Madera County Office of Education 


Madera, CA 


6 


Oregon Consortium and Oregon Workforce Alliance 


Albany, OR 


6 


Workforce Development Council of Seattle-King County 


Seattle, WA 


6 


Worksystems, Inc. 


Portland, OR 



Note: The city and state reflect the location of the local area's central office. 



3. Data Sources 

To provide a complete picture of SYEIs in the summer of 2009, the evaluation draws upon two 
key data sources: state performance data and in-depth site visits. The state performance data 
provides the national scope of the initiative and additional context for the experiences of the 20 
selected sites. During site visits, the study team collected detailed information on how the sites 
implemented their initiatives. Data collection for each source focused on the summer months. 
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State performance and draw down data. States delivered monthly performance reports to 
ETA for all youth participating in Recovery Act services at all local areas across the nation. The 
study obtained performance data submitted to ETA as of December 31, 2009 that covers 
implementation from May through November 2009. The data include statistics on the number of 
youth enrolled, their demographic characteristics, the services they received, and key performance 
outcomes. ETA also provided the study with data on monthly draw downs from state funding 
allocations for the same period of May through November 2009. 

In-depth site visits. The study team completed visits to the 20 selected sites during July and 
August 2009, while youth were being served. Each visit, conducted by one member of the study 
team, lasted an average of 2.5 days. Site visitors spoke to a total of 601 individuals across the 20 
sites, including 373 administrators and staff, 79 employers, and 149 youth. Appendix B provides the 
demographic characteristics of the youth who participated in focus groups. The interviews and 
focus groups conducted during these site visits were the main source of information for this study. 

4. Analytical Approach and Limitations 

The two data sources required different analytical approaches. For the state performance and 
draw down data, the analysis was intended to provide a larger picture of SYEI implementation 
across the country. The analysis was purely descriptive. State-specific statistics were aggregated to 
produce national frequencies. The team also analyzed enrollment patterns over time. Given that 
states provided only aggregate data, analyzing subgroups was not feasible. 

For the in-depth site visits, the analysis focused on the study’s key research questions as the 
evaluation team searched for themes, patterns, and relationships that emerged both within individual 
sites and across sites. The analysis considered models of program organization, outreach, and 
recmitment; similarities and differences in service offerings; approaches to work readiness; and the 
range of summer work experiences. The study also looked across sites at the common lessons 
learned, challenges faced, and suggestions for stmcturing an improved SYEI. 

The analysis of qualitative data went beyond the national data and explored, in great detail, the 
experiences of a subset of local areas. Throughout the analysis, the site served as the unit of 
analysis, even when multiple providers or employers at a site reported different approaches or 
opinions. We account for these differences by reporting when a particular practice occurred site- 
wide and when it varied from provider to provider within a site. Given that the evaluation team was 
not always able to meet with representatives from all local providers, the analysis does not include 
the full range of site experiences. In addition, employers and participants were purposefully selected 
by the principal contact in each site and are not representative of all those involved in the initiative. 
Despite these limitations, the study gathered the perspectives of a large number of diverse 
respondents. 

Throughout the report, local practices and youth perspectives are highlighted in text boxes. 
The practices described in these boxes are not intended to represent promising or high quality 
strategies. Instead, they provide concrete examples of the general trends across sites or unique 
practices adopted by one or more local initiatives. Sites are referenced by the city and state where 
the central office is located although practices are generally implemented in the wider service area. 
Similarly, the quotes provided by youth from focus groups are not intended to be representative of 
all youth, but rather to enable the reader to hear the voices and perspectives of some youth 
participating in the initiatives. 
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E. Organization of the Rest of the Report 

The purpose of this report is to provide a rich description of the implementation of SYEIs 
funded by the Recovery Act in the summer of 2009. The report continues in Chapter II with a 
snapshot of the initiative nationwide, using state performance and draw down data. The remainder 
of the report focuses on the implementation experiences of the 20 selected sites. Chapter III 
describes the selected sites and their strategies for organizing and planning the summer initiative 
Chapter IV describes the sites’ effort to reach out to prospective youth participants and their 
processes for enrolling participants. Chapter V examines the strategies used to prepare eligible 
youth for the worksite placements. Chapter VI discusses the recmitment of employers to provide 
summer jobs. Chapters VII and VIII explore the range of summer experiences and how local areas 
monitored youth progress. Finally, Chapter IX provides lessons about the successes and challenges 
that local areas experienced in implementing the summer youth initiative. 



II. THE NATIONAL CONTEXT 



Nationwide, local areas served more than 355,000 youth through November 2009 using 
Recovery Act funding. To document the use of these funds in a timely fashion, ETA required that 
each state and outlying area 3 submit monthly performance reports on their youth initiatives. 
Although the overall number of data elements was kept to a minimum to reduce the burden 
imposed on state and local areas, the data provide an overview of how the summer youth initiative 
unfolded nationally. The evaluation gathered youth performance data submitted to ETA by the 
states on youth activities from May through November 2009. 

Although the rest of the report discusses qualitative findings from 20 sites, this chapter uses 
national data to look at the SYEI across all local areas. It examines the use of Recovery Act funds, 
how many and what types of youth were served, what services they were provided, and what 
outcomes the youth experienced. Section A begins by examining the monthly trends in national 
funding draw downs and enrollment in youth employment initiatives. Section B examines who was 
served in these initiatives during the summer of 2009 4 and the extent to which key target 
populations, such as veterans, were reached. Section C looks at the types of services youth received 
that summer, including summer employment, education services, and other supports. Section D 
concludes with outcomes experienced by the youth served by these initiatives. 



Key Findings: The National Context 

• States and local areas enrolled more than 355,000 youth nationwide from May to November 
2009 using Recovery Act funding. Enrollment was heaviest in May, June, and July, reflecting the 
fact that states and local areas heeded federal guidance to focus efforts on summer employment 
opportunities. By comparison, the regular WIA youth program served slightly more than 250,000 
youth during the entire 2008 program year. 

• National draw downs totaled more than $717 million through November 2009, accounting 
for almost 61 percent of the nearly $1.2 billion in Recovery Act funds. The proportion of 
funds drawn down by each state within this timeframe varied from 33 to almost 93 percent. 

• Out-of-school youth accounted for 36 percent of participants nationwide. The economy as 
well as the decision to expand eligibility by allowing enrollment of young adults up to age 24 may 
have contributed to this success. 

• More than 88 percent of participants were placed in summer jobs. Of those in summer jobs, 
states reported that over 82 percent completed their summer job experience. States also reported 
that 75 percent of all youth achieved a measureable increase in their work readiness skills. 







3 Washington, D.C., and Puerto Rico are counted among the states. Outlying areas include American Samoa, 
Guam, Northern Marianas, Palau, and the Virgin Islands. Indian and Native American grantees were also required to 
report on program performance. 

4 ETA defined “summer” as May 1 through September 30 (U.S. Department of Labor 2009d). 
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A. National Patterns of Enrollment and Draw Downs 

Enrolling more than 355,000 youth nationwide, states and local areas drew down more than 
$717 million through November 2009, or 61 percent of the $1.2 billion in Recovery Act funds 
targeted for WIA youth services. The proportion of funds drawn down by states varied dramatically 
from a high of 93 percent in Idaho to a low of 33 percent in Hawaii (see Appendix C). By 
comparison, local areas served a total of slighdy more than 250,000 youth through the regular WIA 
program during the entire 2008 program year with a budget of $966 million (U.S. Department of 
Labor 2009a). 5 

As shown in Figure II. 1, states heeded the guidance provided by Congress and ETA to focus 
efforts on summer employment initiatives rather than comprehensive services. Large numbers of 
youth began enrolling in the spring, with 164,000 youth enrolling in May and June. 6 This initial 
enrollment accounted for 46 percent of all youth enrolled through November. Enrollment 
continued heavily through July with another 133,000 youth entering the initiatives. New enrollments 
fell sharply in August and September as initiatives focused on providing services to those already 
enrolled; in many cases, initiatives only enrolled new participants in these months by taking youth 




Source: State performance reports for WIA youth initiatives supported by the Recovery Act submitted to the U.S. 

Department of Labor as of December SI , 2009. 

Note: States submitted their first performance reports in June with aggregate data for youth enrolled in May and 

June. 



5 Dividing total expenditure by the number of enrolled youth results in a higher cost per participant for the regular 
WIA youth compared to Recovery Act youth. This may result from the fact that most of the youth served by the 
Recovery Act participated only during the summer months, whereas the regular WIA youth program serves youth 
for significantly longer periods of time. Note that some youth enrolled through the Recovery Act may continue to be 
served beyond November 2009, increasing the actual cost per participant. 

6 States submitted their first performance reports in June with aggregate information for May and June. 
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from waiting lists when participating youth dropped out. As discussed in Chapter IV, administrators 
from selected local workforce investment areas reported beginning recruitment of youth as early as 
March and April, often before local funding allocations were made by states, although official 
enrollment often did not begin until May and June. 

National draw downs averaged $128 million per month during the summer period and peaked 
in August at $173 million per month (see Figure II. 2). The peak in draw downs trailed enrollment 
slighdy. This likely reflects the fact that local areas incurred significant costs in youth wages only 
after youth were officially enrolled, took part in early preparation activities, and were placed at 
worksites. 



Figure 11.2 National Draw Downs of WIA Youth Recovery Act Funds in 2009 




Source: Monthly draw downs of WIA Youth Recovery Act Funds. 

Notes: Draw downs reflect the actual cash drawn daily by grantees from the financial system. By comparison, 

expenditures are the costs reported quarterly on an accrual basis, and therefore include all services and 
goods received by the end of the quarter, whether or not they have been invoiced or paid. As a result, 
draw downs may not account for all expenditures during the reporting period. 

Data from March through June were only available in aggregate and are reported under the month of June. 



B. Characteristics of Youth Participants 

The 2009 summer employment initiative enrolled a diverse array of youth, in terms of gender, 
race, education level, and age (see Table II. 1). Females and males participated at similar rates. 
African Americans made up 45 percent of all participants through November 2009. Whites were 
the second largest racial group, comprising 38 percent. Other ethnic groups made up less than 5 
percent of participants. The racial background of more than 12 percent of participating youth is 
unknown. States also reported that nearly 25 percent of participants were of Latino or Hispanic 
origin. The majority of participants were in-school youth, a group largely comprised of those ages 
18 or younger (see Table II. 1). 
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Table II. 1 Characteristics of Youth Served Under the Recovery Act Through November 2009 





Number of 
Participants 


Percentage of All 
Participants 


Total Number of Participants 


355,320 


100.0 


Gender 


Male 


1 75,239 


49.3 


Female 


1 79,496 


50.5 


Not reported 


585 


0.2 


Race 


Black or African American 


1 58,914 


44.7 


White 


1 36,563 


38.4 


American Indian or Alaska Native 


7,145 


2.0 


Asian 


6,329 


1.8 


Hawaiian Native or Other Pacific Islander 


2,149 


0.6 


Not reported 


44,220 


12.4 


Latino or Hispanic Origin 


86,859 


24.4 


School Status 


In-school 


224,798 


63.3 


Out-of-school 


127,869 


36.0 


Not reported 


2,653 


0.7 


Age at Enrollment 


14-18 years 


228,921 


64.4 


1 9-21 years 


84,539 


23.8 


22-24 years 


30,594 


8.6 


Not reported 


1 1,266 


3.2 


Education Level at Enrollment 


8th grade or under 


45,302 


1 2.7 


9th to 1 2th grade 


204,378 


57.5 


High school graduate or equivalent 


81,372 


22.9 


1 -3 years of college or full-time technical or 


vocational school 


20,506 


5.8 


4 years college or more 


1,366 


0.4 


Not reported 


2,396 


0.7 


Individuals with Disabilities 


45,125 


12.7 


Eligible Veterans 


671 


0.2 



Source: State performance reports for WIA youth initiatives supported by the Recovery Act submitted to the U.S. 

Department of Labor as of December SI , 2009. 

Notes: Data on age could not be broken into smaller subgroups. 

These figures do not include the 3,763 youth served by Indian and Native American grantees as a 
result of reporting procedures. 

Analysis of data on those served during the summer months of May to September 2009 result in 
differences of less than one percentage point in all categories when compared with November statistics 
presented in the table. 
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States also succeeded in enrolling a large number of out-of-school and older youth. Out-of- 
school youth included dropouts as well as youth who had received a high school diploma or its 
equivalent but were not enrolled in postsecondary education and needed assistance securing or 
holding employment. ETA placed particular emphasis on this population by requiring that states 
expend a minimum of 30 percent of their funds, both Recovery Act funds and WIA-formula funds, 
on this group. The WIA program has stmggled to reach this critical high-risk population in the past 
(U.S. Government Accountability Office 2004). However, the program has made significant 
progress enrolling out-of-school youth in recent years, with this group accounting for 42 percent of 
youth served during program year 2008 (U.S. Department of Labor 2009). 

Using Recovery Act funds, out-of-school youth accounted for 36 percent of those enrolled 
through November. Although this proportion remained relatively steady through the early summer 
months, it began to rise to nearly 50 percent in September (not shown). This suggests that out-of- 
school youth received additional priority as in-school youth returned to the classroom. Success with 
out-of-school youth recruitment may have resulted from the increase in unemployment among 
youth due to the recession. The Recovery Act also expanded eligibility to allow young adults 
between the ages of 22 and 24 to enroll. In fact, nine percent of all those enrolled through 
November — nearly 31,000 participants — fell within this age range. Site visits to selected areas 
suggest that most of these older participants were not attending educational programs at enrollment. 

As expected given the high proportion of in-school youth, 70 percent of enrolled youth had less 
than a high school diploma (Table II. 1). Another 23 percent had received their high school degree 
or equivalent. Local areas were also able enroll a portion of more highly educated participants: the 
remaining seven percent of participants had at least some postsecondary education at enrollment. 

Youth with disabilities accounted for about 13 percent of participants. As defined for 
performance reporting, a disability is “a physical or mental impairment that substantially limits one 
or more of the person’s major life activities.” These activities can include a wide range of functions 
such as “caring for one’s self, performing manual tasks, walking, seeing, hearing, speaking, breathing, 
learning, working, and receiving education or vocational training” (U.S. Congress 2000). 

Veterans and their spouses were given priority of service as a result of the high incidence of 
unemployment immediately upon discharge from the military. Evaluation site visits revealed that 
this was one of the most challenging populations to reach. State data reflects this pattern, with only 
671 veterans, or less than 0.2 percent of all participants, enrolled nationwide. ETA did not require 
states to report on the number of participants who were spouses of veterans, so such data are not 
available. 

C. Patterns of Service Receipt Among Participating Youth 

Youth employment clearly served as the focus of local efforts to expend Recovery Act 
allocations. Nearly 314,000 youth — 88 percent of participants — were placed in a summer job (see 
Figure II. 3). In addition, 13 percent of all participants were placed in work experiences outside the 
summer months. This percentage could include participants who also were placed in summer 
employment, those who participated in WIA youth activities funded under the Recovery Act but did 
not work during the summer, and those who did not enroll until the fall. Although the data does 
not allow for subgroup analyses, patterns of enrollment suggest a surge in fall work experience 
placements among out-of-school youth as in-school youth returned to school. Appendix D 
provides employment rates and other key statistics by state. 
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Figure 11.3 Youth Services Received Under the Recovery Act Through November 2009 



Percentage of All Participants 
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Source: State performance reports for WIA youth initiatives supported by the Recovery Act submitted to the U.S. 

Department of Labor as of December 31 , 2009. 

Notes: ETA defines the summer months as May through September. 

Data on those “placed in employment outside the summer months” can include participants who were also 
placed in summer employment. 

N = 355, 320;. data on those “receiving services beyond the summer if a summer participant” pertain only 
to 345,394 youth who participated during May through September. 

These figures do not include the 3,763 youth served by Indian and Native American grantees as a result 
of reporting procedures. 



Smaller proportions of youth were exposed to a range of other services. As mentioned in 
Chapter I, of the 10 youth service elements associated with the regular WIA youth program, ETA 
only required work experience for these summer initiatives. However, many local areas chose to 
provide at least some other services — including education services, support services, leadership 
development, and follow-up services — to a proportion of youth. 

Educational services were provided to a small proportion of youth. Slightly more than 7 
percent of youth received education services, including but not limited to “tutoring, study skills 
training, and instruction leading to secondary school completion” (U.S. Department of Labor 
2009e). As discussed in Chapter VII, evaluation site visits suggest that the some of the most 
common educational activities included occupational skills training, GED preparation, recovery of 
school credits, and remediation. 

Additional service offerings included support services and leadership development activities. 
Almost 19 percent of youth received some sort of support service. ETA guidance allows for a 
broad interpretation of support services but provides examples such as adult mentoring and 
comprehensive guidance and counseling. As discussed in Chapter V, local areas involved in the 
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study appeared to use this category mosdy to capture transportation assistance, clothing and tools, 
and child care. Slightly more than 9 percent of youth also participated in leadership development 
activities. These types of services aim to “encourage responsibility, employability, and other positive 
social behaviors.” (U.S. Department of Labor 2009e) Leadership development activities also include 
service learning projects, peer-centered activities, and teamwork activities. 

Local areas continued to track very few summer participants into the fall. Chapter VIII 
suggests that few local areas chose to exercise the option to follow summer participants for 12 
months after enrollment to assess their progress over time. Nationally, local areas report formally 
following only 3.4 percent of youth served under the Recovery Act as of November 2009. 

A larger fraction of summer participants, however, continued to receive at least some services 
beyond September. Specifically, 12.2 percent of participants enrolled during the summer months 
received services in the fall through either Recovery Act initiatives or regular WIA programs. This 
could include WIA youth services for those aged 14 to 17, WIA adult services for those aged 22 to 
24, or either youth or adult services for youth falling in the middle range of 18 to 21.' As a way of 
encouraging states to continue providing services to older youth, states were allowed to apply for 
waivers on performance reporting requirements through March 2010 for summer participants 
between the ages of 18 and 24 who participated in work experience from October 2009 through 
March 2010. 

D. Short-term Outcome Measures 

To streamline implementation, Congress only required states and local areas to report on one 
performance measure for youth served with Recovery Act funds. States had to report on the 
percentage of participants in summer employment who attained a “work readiness skill goal.” 
Nationwide, local areas reported that almost 75 percent of youth achieved a measureable increase in 
their work readiness skills through summer employment (see Table II. 2). 



Table 11.2 Performance Outcomes of 
November 2009 


Youth Served Under 


the Recovery 


Act Through 




Number Reported 


Number for 
Whom Data 


Percentage 




as Achieving 


Were 


Achieving 




Outcome 


Available 


Outcome 


Increase in work readiness skills 


235,043 


314,132 


74.8 


Completion of summer work experience 


242,827 


294,842 


82.4 



Source: State performance reports for WIA youth initiatives supported by the Recovery Act submitted to the U.S. 

Department of Labor as of December SI , 2009. 

Notes: These figures do not include the 3,763 youth served by Indian and Native American grantees as a result 

of reporting procedures. 

Data were not available for youth who were still participating in services at the time of data reporting. 
In addition, data were not available for some participants due to delays in state reporting. 



7 Although older youth can also be considered for the WIA dislocated worker program, few are likely to be eligible 
to be classified as dislocated workers, given the criteria used for each program. 
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To provide context for this statistic, ETA guidance specifies the following: 

“A measurable increase in work readiness skills includ[es] world-of-work awareness, 
labor market knowledge, occupational information, values clarification and personal 
understanding, career planning and decision making, and job search techniques (resumes, 
interviews, applications, and follow-up letters). The[se skills] also encompass survival/daily 
living skills such as using the phone, telling time, shopping, renting an apartment, opening a 
bank account, and using public transportation. They also include positive work habits, 
attitudes, and behaviors such as punctuality, regular attendance, presenting a neat 
appearance, getting along and working well with others, exhibiting good conduct, following 
instructions and completing tasks, accepting constmctive criticism from supervisors and co- 
workers, showing initiative and reliability, and assuming the responsibilities involved in 
maintaining a job. This category also entails developing motivation and adaptability, 
obtaining effective coping and problem-solving skills, and acquiring an improved self 
image.” (U.S. Department of Labor 2006) 

ETA gave local areas discretion over how and when to measure this outcome. A report on the 
use of Recovery Act funding by the Government Accountability Office (U.S. Government 
Accountability Office 2009) suggests that this flexibility may limit the usefulness of the data as it 
impairs the comparability and rigor of the data. Chapter VIII discusses the issue further and 
provides details on how the 20 selected local areas chose to measure increases in work readiness. 

Beyond the Congressional requirement, ETA also required states to report the proportion of 
youth who completed their summer work experience. Although data were not available for all 
314,000 youth who participated in summer employment, state reports indicate that more than 82 
percent of those for whom data were available completed their summer job. Site visits suggest that 
the remainder of summer work participants either dropped out or were terminated for worksite 
performance issues. 
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III. THE SYEI CONTEXT AND ORGANIZATION 



The previous chapter presented the national picture for the SYEI; this chapter begins the focus 
on the 20 selected sites through information collected during in-depth site visits. Similar to local 
workforce investment areas across the country, the selected study sites brought their particular 
characteristics and past experiences to bear in developing their Recovery Act SYEIs. Reflecting the 
study’s selection criteria, the sites represented all regions of the country as well as different service 
delivery models. For example, local areas’ Workforce Investment Boards (LWIBs) could choose to 
deliver SYEI services directly to youth or contract out the services to youth providers. In part, these 
decisions reflected areas’ existing organizational structures for the WIA youth program. 

Before turning to key aspects of the sites’ SYEIs, this chapter provides the background for the 
selected study areas. Section A presents a few select characteristics, such as the population size and 
economic situations, of the selected sites. Section B discusses the planning phase, including when 
the initiatives were designed and by whom, the influence of sites’ previous experiences on program 
design, and the challenges the sites faced. Finally, Section C presents four models of how the SYEI 
was organized across the sites and how sites worked with providers and staffed the initiative. 



Key Findings: Context and Organization of Study Sites 

• Planning for the SYEI was challenging given the short-time frame. Sites dealt with this 
challenge by leveraging existing relationships and ensuring open communication with new 
implementation partners. 

• The LWIB or its administrative agent led the planning efforts. Youth Councils provided the 
most input into local sites’ plans; youth providers and employers were rarely involved. 

• SYEI providers included a mix of new and experienced WIA youth providers. Three sites 
chose to administer the program solely through the LWIB or its administrative agent. The remaining 
17 sites contracted SYEI services to local providers, including 9 that contracted with at least some 
providers that were new to WIA. 



A. Characteristics of Selected Local Areas 

Reflecting the evaluation’s site selection criteria, the study’s local sites were diverse on several 
dimensions. In addition to representing each ETA region, the sites encompassed populations of 
different types and sizes. As Table III. 1 indicates, more than half of the sites encompassed a city, 
although most of these also provided services to youth in neighboring counties. Respondents in 
sites with a city and surrounding counties often reported that the counties had very different 
characteristics from their major central city. For example, the Central New Mexico workforce 
investment area includes the city of Albuquerque but also three mral counties. These differences 
could have implications for the worksites that are available and accessible to youth. A majority of 
sites had area-wide populations of less than 750,000. 
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Table lll.l Selected Characteristics of Study Sites 



Characteristic 


Number of Sites 


Type of Area 


City 


3 


City and surrounding county(counties) 


8 


Suburban towns / communities 


3 


Rural counties / communities 


6 


Population of Area (estimate) 


Less than 500,000 


8 


500,000-749,999 


3 


750,000-999,999 


5 


1 ,000,000 or more 


4 



Source: The primary source of data for “area type” is local respondents. “Population size” data are from the U.S. 

Census Bureau 2009. 

Note: N = 20 sites. 



All of the sites reported experiencing the effects of the current recession. Most sites described 
large businesses failing and the resultant toll on the community. However, respondents in about a 
third of the sites reported that the consequences for their areas were not as severe as elsewhere 
either because a diverse economy helped them weather the current downturn or because the local 
economy was already suffering when the recession started. While respondents in almost half of sites 
reported local unemployment rates of 8 to 1 0 percent, about a third reported unemployment rates of 
over 10 percent. By comparison, the national unemployment rate reached 9.4 and 9.7 percent in 
July and August 2009, respectively. 8 

Echoing recent research on the effects of the recession on youth employment (Center for 
Labor Market Studies 2009), respondents in over half the sites volunteered that youth employment 
opportunities had become more limited due to the recession. In particular, the jobs that would 
traditionally be offered to youth were being offered to underemployed or unemployed adults. 
Employers were not willing to hire inexperienced youth when experienced adult workers were also 
looking for work. 

B. Planning for Recovery Act SYEIs 

Following enactment of the Recovery Act in February 2009, sites began an intensive planning 
period. They had only a few months to gear up to provide work experiences to many more youth 
than had been served in recent summers. The short planning time and federal guidance affected 
sites’ goals for the summer initiative, their plans to scale up existing programs or to create new ones, 
and the level of involvement of stakeholders. 



8 The study used respondents’ reports on their sites’ area types and unemployment rates because many of the local 
workforce investment areas do not directly correspond to census areas for which systemically collected information is 
available. 
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Table 111.2 Study Sites’ Plans for their Recovery Act Youth Allocations 



Characteristic 


Number of Sites 


Number of Youth Planned to Serve 


Fewer than 250 


3 


250-499 


6 


500-999 


5 


1,000-2,499 


3 


2,500 or more 


3 


Proportion of Allocation Planned to be Spent on SYEI 


Less than 75 


4 


75-89 


4 


90-99 


4 


100 


8 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: N = 20 sites. 

1. Goals for the Summer of 2009 

The goals of the 20 selected sites for their Recovery Act-funded SYEI tended to mirror the 
goals set in the congressional explanatory statement and ETA’s guidance for the use of the funds. 
First, the pressure on sites to spend their allocations in the summer of 2009 was linked to the 
number of youth they targeted to serve. Several sites reported that they did not know their 
allocation until late spring. Elowever, prior to learning their allocations, sites projected how many 
youth they could serve, given the basic parameters of their summer youth initiatives, such as length 
of summer work experience and average wages. The 20 selected sites planned to enroll a total of 
22,600 youth, with the smallest targeted enrollment of 120 and the largest of 5,550. Nine areas 
planned to serve fewer than 500 participants, while six planned to serve more than 1,000 (see Table 
III.2). According to estimates obtained during site visits, the sites were well on their way to reaching 
their goals by July and August 2009. All 11 sites with actual enrollment statistics at the time of the 
site visits had surpassed their enrollment targets. 

Second, as discussed in Chapter II, states and local areas nationwide responded to the federal 
guidance by spending a majority of their allocation by November 2009. Study sites’ commitment to 
spending a majority of their Recovery Act youth allocation in the summer of 2009 is shown in Table 
III.2. Indeed, they were initially selected, in part based on their plans to spend at least 50 percent of 
their allocation during that summer. In addition to complying with federal guidance, administrators 
were intent on helping their local youth, families, and economy by injecting Recovery Act funds into 
their communities. For these reasons, 12 sites indicated that they planned to spend 90 percent or 
more of their youth allocation in the summer of 2009. 

Administrators’ other goals for their SYEIs also drew on the federal guidance they received. 
One goal mentioned by administrators in 11 sites was to provide the youth with a meaningful 
summer work experience in which they could either explore career interests or become able to put 
actual work experience on their resumes or both (see Table III. 3). An administrator in one of these 
11 sites stated that one of the site’s major goals was to provide youth with a “life-changing 
opportunity.” Similarly, in citing goals for their SYEIs, site administrators acknowledged the 
Recovery Act’s one required indicator, achieving work readiness. WIA administrators in 7 sites 
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Table III. 3. SYEI Coals Cited by Site Administrators 



Goal Number of Sites 

Serve as many youth as possible 12 

Spend Recovery Act money quickly 1 2 

Provide a meaningful summer work experience 1 1 

Improve participants’ work readiness 7 

Transition older youth to additional opportunities 7 

Involve private employers 3 

Provide employers with positive experiences 2 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Notes: N= 20 sites. 

In each site, several administrators responded to an open-ended question about their goals for the SYEI, 
and each administrator often cited multiple goals. The analysis categorized these responses into the 
seven different goals identified in the table and, if any administrator in a site mentioned the goal, the site 
was counted as having that goal. 

identified improving participants’ work readiness skills through training or work experience as an 
important goal or emphasis. Other goals mentioned by administrators in a smaller number of sites 
included involving the private sector in work experience opportunities, transitioning older youth into 
permanent work or other meaningful activities after the summer, and providing employers with 
positive experiences with the area’s youth. 

2. Previous Summer Experiences 

To plan their SYEIs, the sites drew on their experiences providing summer work opportunities 
through recent programs funded by regular WIA formula funds and other resources, as well as 
programs under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). As discussed in Chapter 1, until the 
summer of 2000, when WIA was implemented across the country, JTPA had funded a stand-alone 
summer youth employment and training program. Under WIA, summer work experiences became 
one of the 10 components that local areas were required to make available as part of youth 
programs. Administrators in 17 study sites reported that their local area continued to provide 
summer work experiences to youth using WIA formula funds after the transition from JTPA. These 
experiences were not generally offered as part of a separate program, but were opportunities 
extended to youth served through the regular WIA program. By and large, these programs were 
small. Although data were not available from all sites, 1 1 of the 1 7 sites with data reported an 
average of 184 youth served in summer work experiences through WIA-formula funds. 

Summer work opportunities were also available to youth in the study areas from other sources. 
At least 9 communities had programs that placed more than 200 youth in summer jobs using funds 
from state or local government or private sources. In about half of these communities, the same 
agency that led implementation of the Recovery Act SYEI was involved in these programs. In the 
remaining communities, a different entity, such as a separate city agency, had responsibility for the 
summer initiative. For example, Los Angeles and Seatde both offered sizable programs to help 
youth find jobs (see Box III.l). Respondents in other communities mentioned other smaller 
programs, most often offered by local providers. 
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Box III.l: Summer Youth Programs with Non-WIA Funding Sources 

Los Angeles, CA. The Summer Youth Employment Program, which is one component of a city initiative 
called HIRE LA to help youth find jobs, had historically received city and county funding. The program 
was run by the city’s WIA administrative agency and placed 10,000 youth in subsidized and unsubsidized 
employment in the summer of 2008. The mayor began the initiative in 2005 to combat high rates of youth 
unemployment in the city. 

Seattle, WA. For at least 12 years prior to passage of the Recovery Act, the city of Seattle, a 2009 SYEI 
contractor, funded a summer youth program that provided approximately 300 jobs each year. The program 
was targeted to in-school youth, and focused more on academics than on employment, including dropout 
prevention and preparing youth for entering college to gain job-related skills. 



Most sites with existing programs took the opportunity provided by the Recovery Act to 
expand those programs. For example, the 11 sites that reported serving an average of 184 WIA- 
funded youth in prior summers planned to provide summer work experiences to an average of 1,033 
participants in the summer of 2009 with their Recovery Act youth allocations alone. About half of 
these 1 1 sites also continued to fund the summer work experiences for youth enrolled in the regular 
WIA program using WIA formula funds. This included one site that continued to provide jobs to 
about 250 youth enrolled in the regular WIA youth program services and planned to offer work 
experiences to 850 additional youth through the Recovery Act. In other sites, administrators 
reported that the Recovery Act paid for all summer work experiences, as WIA-formula funds were 
reserved for providing other services to youth enrolled in regular comprehensive services. For 
example, administrators in one site reported that they shifted the WIA-formula funds to hire staff to 
implement the SYEI. 

In addition to increasing the number of youth served by existing summer youth programs, sites 
took the opportunity provided by Recovery Act funding to modify existing programs. For many 
sites, program changes were modest. For example, one site added a pre-apprenticeship program 
that it could not afford previously (discussed in more detail in Chapter VII), and another offered 
office-based experiences in addition to the conservation-related experiences that had been part of 
the program in previous summers. Another site reported offering the same basic opportunities as in 
previous summers but stated that Recovery Act funding allowed it to increase the number of weeks 
that youth could participate and to add academic courses to the curriculum. Four sites changed their 
employer focus: one site focused more on opportunities for youth in high-demand industries and 
three sites focused more on private, for-profit employers than they had before. 

Two sites took unique approaches to developing their SYEIs in light of their own past 
experiences. One site used the Recovery Act funds to invigorate its summer program and 
encouraged providers responding to a request for proposals to be innovative. As a result, youth in 
this site had the opportunity to participate in diverse activities such as indoor and outdoor 
maintenance work, high-tech digital arts, and entrepreneurship. Administrators in the second site 
decided to leverage the existing city-funded summer program instead of scaling up the WIA- 
formula funded summer program (see Box III. 2). As a result, the joint program funded through the 
city and the Recovery Act was able to fund approximately 3,300 youth, extend the weeks of a 
youth’s experience from 6 to 10, and extend eligibility to counties beyond the city limit. 
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Box III. 2: The Memphis Summer Youth Program 

Prior to the Recovery Act summer youth program, the LWIB fiscal agency and the city of Memphis had 
separate summer youth programs. The LWIB provided a four- to six -week summer work experience to 
about 250 regular WIA youth participants. The city summer youth program, begun in 1993, annually 
served 500 to 600 youth who were selected by lottery. In the city program, following an orientation, older 
youth received a work placement while younger youth were placed in a school-based program. 

The LWIB and city joined together to administer the 2009 SYEI using a combination of city and 
Recovery Act funds. The city took responsibility for the younger youth in the school-based experiences 
and the LWIB for the older youth in work experiences. However, the LWIB funded both older and 
younger youth meeting the WIA eligibility requirements, while the city funded youth who were not eligible 
for WIA. As a result of this joint effort, about 2,700 youth were supported through Recovery Act funds 
and 600 through the city funds. 



3. Planning for the SYEI 

The SYEI planning process started for a majority of sites as they witnessed passage of the 
Recovery Act in February 2009. More than half the sites reported that they began planning in 
February or March, shortly after the bill was signed into law. Several other sites started planning 
even earlier, either in response to the expectation of a federally funded program or because they 
intended to revamp an existing program. One site reported starting planning as late as April. 

Generally, the LWIB or its designated administrative agency (hereafter referred to as the “lead 
agency”) led the planning process with help from other stakeholders. 9 Administrators in all sites but 
one said the Youth Council had some role in the Recovery Act— funded SYEI. In more than half 
these sites, the Youth Council’s role was largely advisory. For example, administrators in one site 
described the role of the Youth Council as providing some feedback and advice as the WIA 
administrative agency moved forward with its plans. In other sites, the Youth Council had a larger 
role. Administrators in these sites reported that their Youth Council was involved in the process of 
procuring contractors for the SYEI by reviewing proposals and recommending which providers 
should be awarded contracts. For example, the lead agency in one site worked directly with the 
Youth Council to procure youth providers for the SYEI. A subcommittee of the council reviewed 
and commented on a request for proposals developed by the lead agency. The subcommittee also 
reviewed and ranked all proposals before presenting the top proposals to the full council for 
approval. 

The SYEI timeline did not appear to provide much opportunity for states to provide additional 
guidance to local areas. Although sites mentioned taking part in conference calls and webinars with 
state officials, only five reported that their state required or strongly recommended any specific 
program components. One reason for the lack of state input, as mentioned by one administrator, 
was that the lead agency had to move quickly in order to implement the initiative and could not wait 
to receive formal guidance from the state. 



9 Within a local area, the Workforce Investment Board (WIB) can hire professional staff and be the administrative 
and fiscal agent for WIA funds. Alternatively, the LWIB can designate one or more contractors to operate the WIA 
program. For simplicity, unless otherwise specified, the remainder of this report uses the term “lead agency” to refer to 
either the LWIB or the administrative agency operating the SYEI. 
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Youth providers tended to have a minor role in planning the SYEI, if they played any role at all. 
Youth providers had an early role or say in the design of the SYEI in only five sites, according to 
administrators and provider staff. Three of these sites were those with one main provider, and the 
LWIB appeared to rely on that provider for its expertise. In the other two sites, the providers’ role 
was smaller, giving the lead agency feedback on its plans through provider focus groups. 

Employers were also not an integral part of the planning process. In eight sites, respondents 
mentioned that employers were involved only in their capacity as LWIB or Youth Council members. 
Administrators in two other sites reported that they did a quick survey of employers to learn about 
job availability before the summer began. Respondents in other sites did not report any employer 
involvement during the planning phase. 

4. Planning Challenges 

Administrators identified two key planning challenges. The first involved the pressures of 
planning a sizable initiative in only a few months. More than half the sites mentioned that the tight 
time line affected the initiative’s design phase and its implementation. However, all sites did 
successfully implement the SYEI. Administrators in one site said that they were still able to 
implement the initiative because they enjoyed a positive relationship with the existing provider of 
youth programs. Respondents in another reported that the short time frame prevented them from 
developing as strong a classroom training component as they would have liked, and those in a third 
did not involve the Youth Council as fully as they would have done had more time been available. 

A second challenge affecting initiative design was gaps in information. About one-third of sites 
reported that they lacked information needed to effectively design their initiatives. Of these sites, 
four mentioned that they did not know how much money they would receive until after planning 
had begun, with one receiving substantially less than expected and another receiving twice the 
expected amount. Another three sites reported being unclear during the planning phase about the 
requirements for identifying providers through a competitive procurement process and how the 
funds were to be used. 

C. The Organization of the Recovery Act SYEI 

Although most sites had some experience providing summer work experiences to youth, they 
still needed to determine how to organize the much larger summer 2009 initiative. Their decisions 
largely followed their existing structure for providing services to regular WIA youth. However, even 
though ETA’s guidance permitted states and local areas to apply for waivers to dispense with normal 
competitive bidding processes, many local areas chose to hold open competitions, often engaging 
organizations that were new to the workforce investment system. All sites also hired new temporary 
staff to scale-up implementation of their initiative. 

1. Organizational Models 

Local sites had flexibility in organizing their SYEIs. Administrators of the lead agency could 
decide to directly provide all or most services to youth or to contract with one or more providers to 
deliver the services. Based on these decisions, the 20 study sites fell into one of four organizational 
models in which the lead agency: (1) provided direct services with no contractors, (2) provided some 
direct services and used contractors to deliver specific services, (3) contracted with a single provider 
to deliver services, and (4) contracted with multiple providers (see Figure III. 1) . 
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Figure lll.l Study Sites’ Organizational Models 




Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: N= 20 sites. 



Each of the four models is described in the following list: 

1. No contractors. The lead agency in three areas did not contract with providers, opting 
instead to deliver the services directly. For all three sites, this is the same model used 
for their regular WIA youth program. 

2. Specialized contractors. The lead agency in two sites delivered most services directly 
but contracted with providers for specific functions. In one site, three providers ran 
two-week health and manufacturing academies to a subset of participants before those 
youth were placed at their worksites. The lead agency, however, was responsible for 
placing the participants at the worksites and monitoring their work there. In the second 
site, five outside providers offered a one week 15-hour work readiness training to 
participants while the lead agency directly provided all other services. 

3. One contractor. Four areas elected to contract with one provider to administer the 
SYEI. In all of these sites, this contractor was also the main contractor for the 
provision of regular WIA youth services. One of these contractors used subcontractors 
to administer a subset of services. 

4. Multiple contractors. More than half the sites (1 1 out of 20) contracted with multiple 
providers to deliver most SYEI-related services. The number of providers ranged from 
2 to 23, with an average of 1 1 . Box III.3 describes two sites with multiple contractors. 



The 17 sites that contracted out some services used an average of eight contractors. Nine sites 
had six or more contractors (Table III.4). There did not appear to be a direct relationship between 
the planned number of SYEI participants and the number of contractors. Of the three largest sites, 
one had 15 contractors, another had 9 contractors, and the third provided services directly. 
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Box III.3: Sites with Multiple Providers 

Minneapolis, MN. Minneapolis Employment and Training Program (METP) is the fiscal and 
administrative entity for the Minneapolis LWIB, known as the Minneapolis Workforce Council. Through an 
open procurement process, METP contracted with 1 1 nonprofit organizations to provide SYEI services. All 
providers were on METP’s preexisting master contract list and had executed METP contracts in the past. 
Some had served as regular WIA youth providers; others had contracted with METP to provide other youth 
or adult services. All providers had implemented similar programs in the past and knew what to expect 
during the summer. In addition, they all had existing networks of youth and employers. The providers had 
sole responsibility for recruiting youth and worksites. Each of these 1 1 providers focused on recruiting 
youth and employers from a certain neighborhood or section of the city in order to maintain METP’s 
commitment to community-based service delivery. Two of the providers were contracted to provide 
services to Somali and Hmong youth. 

Portland, OR Worksystems, Inc. (WSI), is the operating agency for the Portland LWIB. Under an ETA 
procurement waiver for the Recovery Act SYEI, WSI contracted with the 12 providers that had been 
operating their regular WIA youth program. Many of these local providers were alternative high schools or 
organizations with GED programs, and all but one offered comprehensive education components as part of 
their SYEI. Though WSI gave overall guidance about the program, local providers had relative autonomy in 
terms of program design. Providers were largely responsible for youth and worksite recruitment, although 
WSI did conduct some site-wide recruitment activities. 



Table II 1.4 Number of Contractors 



Number of Sites 

Number of Contractors 



0 3 

I- 5 8 

6-10 3 

II- 23 6 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: N= 20 sites. 



2. Identification of Summer Providers 

Acknowledging the pressures on local areas to implement a summer initiative in a few short 
months, ETA encouraged states and local areas to explore emergency procurement processes or to 
apply for a waiver allowing local areas to extend existing contracts or to hold a competition with a 
limited number of providers (U.S. Department of Labor 2009d). Alternatively, local areas could 
move ahead with a competitive selection process or directly provide services, as did the three sites 
that followed the first model described previously. 

Almost half of the study sites completed a competitive request for proposal (RFP) process to 
identify providers for the SYEI (see Table III. 5). Of these nine sites, three held a competition for 
SYEI providers even though their states applied for a procurement waiver. An administrator in one 
of these sites explained that they moved forward with the RFP out of concern that they would not 
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Table III. 5 Sites’ Processes for Identifying Summer Providers 



Process 


Number of Sites 


Competitive procurement process 


9 


Waiver 


5 


Extended contracts with existing provider(s) 


3 


None (provides services directly) 


3 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: N= 20 sites. 



hear in time to conduct the process if the waiver was denied. In the end, this site awarded the 
contract to its regular WIA youth contractor, which was the only provider that submitted an 
application. From discussions during site visits, it appears that the other two sites went ahead with a 
procurement process because they were not certain of the federal requirements for procuring 
providers for the SYEI. 

Sites that conducted a procurement competition often completed the process shortly before the 
summer months, leaving little time for selected providers to start their initiatives. Seven of the nine 
released their RFPs between March 13 and April 15, and one released its RFP in May. Most awards 
were made in May. However, in at least one site, a contractor reported not receiving the signed 
contract until July 14. The ninth site released its RFP in October 2008 in anticipation of its regular 
summer youth program. Because of delays in approval of its annual WIA plan, however, contracts 
at this site were not awarded until the beginning of July 2009. 

About half the sites that used a competitive procurement effort reported that the RFPs 
generated a lot of interest among local organizations. For example, in Rhode Island, 200 
organizations attended a bidders’ conference jointly run by the state’s two LWIBs. According to 
administrators, the Greater Rhode Island LWIB received 18 high-quality RFPs and funded them all. 
Two sites were able to fund less than half of the submitted proposals. In Lehigh Valley, 130 
organizations attended the bidders’ conference, and 15 of 70 applications were funded. 
Administrators reported that the response was “unprecedented.” Minneapolis funded 11 of 36 
applications. The other half of sites with procurement processes had fewer than 10 applicants and 
funded all or most of them. 

Sites that exercised a waiver in place of issuing RFPs stated that they had recently held a 
competition or knew that there were no providers other than those with which they had active 
contracts. For example, one site had just completed the competition for its five-year procurement 
cycle in 2008. An administrator of the LWIB administrative agency in another site reported that, 
through the two-year procurement cycle, the agency had developed a strong set of youth providers 
that were knowledgeable about the WIA program. To allow other organizations the opportunity to 
compete for an SYEI contract, the administration said the RFP process would have had to begin in 
January to allow sufficient time for new providers to prepare a credible bid. 

Administrators in three remaining sites neither exercised a waiver nor used a competitive 
procurement process. Administrators in these sites reported that they had recently held a 
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competitive procurement process or that their service areas did not have viable providers other than 
those with which they already contracted. 111 All three of these sites were in largely rural areas. 

3. Characteristics of Summer Providers 

The 17 study sites with at least one contractor engaged a total of 130 providers. Eight of these 
sites continued to contract exclusively with their regular providers of WIA youth programs. Not 
surprisingly, these sites included seven that exercised a waiver or claimed they did not need one. 
Also among these eight sites was the site described above that conducted an RFP process for a 
subset of services but contracted with its main WIA youth provider for the bulk of SYEI services. 
Contracted providers in these eight sites accounted for 31 percent of the total of 130 providers. 

The remaining nine sites contracted with a combination of existing WIA providers and some 
new to the WIA system. 11 For example, the Pittsburgh site funded 12 organizations that had 
provided WIA services before and 5 that were new to WIA. In Denver, two of the three providers 
had previous contracts for regular WIA youth programming; the third was a new contractor. Eight 
of the 15 providers in Los Angeles were also regular WIA youth providers, but all 15 had experience 
contracting with the city. 

Providers across the sites included nonprofit organizations, schools and school districts, and 
government agencies. Five sites had contracts only with nonprofit organizations, such as 
community action agencies, and one only contracted with government agencies. The other 1 1 sites 
contracted with a combination of providers. For example, the 14 providers used by one site 
included a government agency, a hospital, a community college, three technical schools, five 
community-based organizations, a union, and two public school systems. 

4. Relationships Between Lead Agencies and Providers 

Regardless of the site’s organization model, the LWIB or its administrative agency supervised 
the SYEI. From discussions with site administrators, it appeared that the LWIB in seven sites was 
active in the ongoing administration of the SYEIs. In five of these sites, the LWIB was the 
administrative agency for the WIA program and directly provided services or supervised the SYEI 
providers; in the other two, the LWIB set policies for the administrative agency to carry out. In the 
remaining 13 sites, the administrative agency appeared to be the driving force of the SYEI, although 
recommendations and advice were provided by the LWIB and Youth Council. 

Typically, the relationship between the lead agency and the providers was smooth. As described 
above, many of the sites had existing relationships with all or some of their contractors prior to 
creation of the SYEI. In addition, most areas employed a youth services coordinator (or a staff 
member in an equivalent position) who was in regular contact with providers to discuss the ongoing 
operations of the SYEI and address any issues that arose. Respondents in four sites reported that a 



10 Although administrators in these study sites stated that they had not exercised a waiver, two of the three sites 
were located in states that had been granted procurement waivers. 

11 These included one site that exercised a waiver. In this site, the WIA administrative agency operated the summer 
youth program and also contracted with three providers — one of which was new to the WIA procurement system — to 

run two-week academies. 
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key to their success was strong collaboration between the lead agency and providers and between 
the providers themselves. In one of these areas, the youth services coordinator called each provider 
weekly for updates and met monthly with providers to discuss their progress. The coordinator 
reported that these regular interactions were invaluable. 

In three sites, however, at least one provider felt that more collaboration would have improved 
the initiative. Providers in two of these sites reported that they had never met before the site visit’s 
provider focus group and had missed opportunities to benefit from each other’s experiences. As a 
result, problems were not uncovered and handled promptly or consistently for all providers. In the 
third site, one provider felt that better communications would improve the quality and consistency 
of service provision in the future. 

5. Summer Staffing Arrangements 

The increased scope of the 2009 SYEI, compared with past summer programs, required 
organizations in every study site to hire temporary staff. This included as few as a single hire in one 
area to as many as 63 in another. In the former site, the administrative agency hired the summer 
youth program coordinator to oversee day-to-day operations and manage the lead agency’s 
relationship with the providers. The site’s local providers did not hire temporary staff but borrowed 
staff members from other programs. In the latter site, the administrative agency hired one 
temporary staff person to oversee the SYEI and the local providers hired 62 temporary staff, 
including clerical staff and worksite supervisors and monitors. 

Two types of individuals were commonly hired as temporary SYEI staff. At least four sites 
hired teachers or school district staff to work during their summer recess. One of these sites hired 
staff that were laid off from the Head Start program for the summer. Another common source of 
temporary staff was college students or recent graduates. Seven sites mentioned recruiting these 
individuals, in part as an extension of their mission to provide work experiences to young entrants 
into the workforce. Only one site reported targeting dislocated workers for the temporary SYEI 
positions. 

Sites hired temporary staff to fill a variety of roles, including oversight and clerical positions. 
Nine sites hired temporary staff to be involved in the worksite experiences by working as monitors, 
job coaches, or crew leaders. A different set of nine sites also recruited temporary staff to assist in 
the upfront tasks of the SYEI, including assisting with youth recmitment, intake, assessment, and 
orientation. Additional information about staff roles in upfront and work experience tasks can be 
found in Chapters IV and VII, respectively. 
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IV. YOUTH RECRUITMENT AND INTAKE ACTIVITIES 

An expanded SYEI required sites to quickly scale up their youth recruitment and intake 
activities. With only a few months of preparation, sites had to recmit the youth and determine the 
eligibility of each youth under WIA mles and regulations. They also had to reach out to key 
populations they had targeted for services as well as those identified in the ETA guidance. To 
ensure that these populations were served, they had to establish procedures for providing priority to 
members of these groups. 

This chapter discusses how the study sites approached these tasks, the challenges they faced, 
and the characteristics of participants they recruited. Section A describes the flow of youth into the 
SYEI, from first finding out about the initiative to the point of being enrolled. Section B describes 
how sites recruited youth for the SYEI, and Section C describes how they determined youth’s 
eligibility. Section D discusses some of the barriers youth in the study sites faced and their reasons 
for participating in the SYEI. Post-enrollment activities are discussed in Chapters V and VII. 



Key Findings: Youth Recruitment and Intake Activities 

• Except for some targeted populations, sites successfully recruited youth. Staff used media 
campaigns and targeted recruitment with help from local organizations to successfully reach large 
numbers of eligible youth. However, some target populations, such as veterans and older youth, 
were difficult to recruit. 

• Nearly all sites found it difficult to process large volumes of applicants. Strategies to deal 
with the number of applicants and the paperwork included hiring temporary staff, prescreening 
youth, and linking with partners to streamline eligibility determination. 

• SYEI participants expressed a need for financial support and work experiences. Youth 
expressed appreciation for the SYEI, given their employment barriers and the tight labor market. 



A. The Flow of Youth into the SYEI 

The entry of youth into the SYEI followed a similar pattern across the sites. Although no two 
sites implemented the exact same intake process, the processes shared many common elements. 
The types and number of local staff members that the prospective participant could meet along the 
way, however, varied with the site’s organizational structure. For example, a prospective participant 
for a SYEI run by the LWIB or its administrative agency might only be able to apply for the 
initiative through one central access point. By contrast, an applicant for a SYEI contracted out to 
many local providers might apply through the lead agency or directly through a local provider. 

Figure IV. 1 depicts the flow of youth into the SYEI. The process began when a youth became 
aware of the SYEI and expressed interest in participating. In many cases, the youth’s name and 
contact information were shared with a participating agency by a referring party such as a school 
counselor or case worker. At this point, an intake staff member at the lead agency or a local 
provider might prescreen the youth to determine his or her eligibility for the initiative based on 
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Figure IV.l Possible Routes of Entry into the SYEI a 




a This figure reflects the majority of scenarios in our 20 sites but does not capture all variations. 

b A non-provider can be the WIB, WIB agent, or any entity not providing post-intake services to youth. 
A provider can be the WIB, WIB agent, or contracted provider that will be providing services to the 
youth after intake into the SYEP. 



initial information, such as income and barriers to employment. If the youth passed this 
prescreening, then his or her application and required documents were reviewed more closely as a 
formal application. 

Formal applications were processed either by a provider or non-provider agency. As discussed 
in Chapter III, the LWIB or its administrative agency served as the main provider in 5 of the 20 
sites. The remaining 15 sites contracted with local organizations to serve as providers. These 
provider agencies often conducted intake directly. Those youth determined eligible were either 
enrolled or placed on a waiting list. 

In cases in which the lead agency contracted out administration of the initiative to local 
providers, the lead agency (a non-provider) might also receive and process applications. These 
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agencies would either refer eligible youth to a provider for enrollment or place that youth on a 
waiting list. 

B. Recruitment of Eligible Youth 

All study sites focused largely on youth recruitment during the early months of the initiative. 
Indeed, almost three-quarters of sites began recruitment by April. As discussed in Chapter III, 
regardless of whether sites already had administered a summer program, they had to recruit many 
more youth to fill the increased number of slots made available by the funding through the Recovery 
Act. Hence, they needed to start early. Local staff used multiple strategies to reach out to eligible 
youth, including particular target groups. Although these efforts were largely successful, sites found 
the time line and recruitment of particular populations to be challenging. 

1. Targeted Youth Populations 

Youth eligibility for SYEI generally followed the eligibility requirements for regular WIA youth 
programs. Eligible youth had to have low household incomes and demonstrate at least one of six 
barriers to employment. The six barriers included being (1) a school dropout, (2) deficient in basic 
literacy, (3) a homeless, runaway, or foster child; (4) a parenting or pregnant teen; (5) an offender; 
and (6) one who needs help completing an education program or securing and maintain 
employment. Sites had flexibility to define the sixth barrier to meet the needs of youth in their 
communities. In addition, 30 percent of regular WIA and Recovery Act youth funds was to be 
spent on out-of-school youth and both gave priority to eligible veterans and their spouses. 
However, the Recovery Act expanded eligibility from past WIA definitions of youth (ages 14-21) to 
allow the SYEI to serve young adults ages 22 to 24. 

Within these eligibility parameters, local areas had flexibility to identify priority youth 
populations. In over half the sites, LWIBs, Youth Councils, or fiscal agents were involved in 
selecting key target populations. States were only cited as providing guidance by a quarter of sites. 
In addition, local providers often had some flexibility in determining which youth to target. In a few 
cases, the selection of specific providers helped the site target key populations. For example, 
providers in at least two sites were selected because of their history serving particular high-need 
populations, such as foster children or out-of-school youth. 

Specific target populations were defined by youth’s demographics, age, and socioeconomic 
characteristics. Sites did not limit their enrollment to the populations they targeted, but they did 
make special efforts to increase the participation of those populations. Table IV. 1 lists populations 
that sites or providers mentioned as targeted groups. 

About a quarter of sites also limited their recruitment and enrollment to certain age groups. 
Three sites excluded the youngest youth — those between 14 and 15 years old. Two of these sites 
had already moved away from serving the youngest youth in their regular WIA program. Another 
site chose not to serve youth older than 21 years of age. A fourth site excluded both 14-15 year olds 
and those older than 21 years of age. One administrator at this site reported that the site did not 
want to serve older youth who would normally receive services through the WIA adult program. 
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Table IV.l Target Populations Identified by Sites 

Abused children 

Children of incarcerated parents 

Children of veterans 

Gang-affiliated youth 

Indians/Native Americans 

Latinos 

Migrant and refugee 

Persons with an individualized education program (IEP) or a disability 
Sex workers 

Specific age groups (e.g., 14-18 years, 1 6-2 1 years) 

Substance abusers 

Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) recipients 
Veterans and their spouses 

Youth running out of unemployment insurance (Ul) 

Youth with limited English proficiency (LEP) 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: Populations are listed alphabetically and not in order of prevalence. 



Defining the sixth eligibility barrier was another strategy for identifying the types of youth that 
would be targeted for the SYEI. A majority of sites defined this barrier to include more than one 
category of youth, ranging from very specific descriptions to more broad categories. Common 
interpretations of the sixth barrier included youth with a disability, those behind grade level in 
school, or those with a lack of work history or skills (see Table IV.2). 



Table IV.2 Sites’ Interpretations of the Sixth Barrier to Employment or Education 



Barrier 


Number of Sites 


Youth with a disability or IEP through the public school system 


1 1 


Behind one or more grade levels 


7 


Lack of work history/work maturity 


7 


Limited English proficiency 


6 


Failed high school graduation exam 


4 


Receiving public assistance 


3 


History of substance abuse 


3 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: N = 20 sites. 

2. Youth Recruitment Efforts 

Outreach methods were diverse and relied on multiple organizations to reach targeted youth. 
Provider and agency staff recruited youth through formal advertising as well as by partnering with 
organizations such as the workforce investment system, other governmental agencies, and 
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community-based organizations. Initial outreach activities were apparently successful in generating a 
critical volume of interest given that 15 of the 20 sites reported that word-of-mouth became a 
significant source of referrals over time. Box IV. 1 provides examples of specific recruitment 
strategies. 



Box IV. 1: Innovative Strategies to Recruit Youth 
Use of mass media 

Hazard, KY. The site designed a media blitz to cover the large geographic area they served. They 
produced six television commercials using youth volunteers and aired them during primetime programs, 
The Tonight Show, and televised coverage of the NCAA basketball tournament. The site also ran 60- 
second spots on local radio stations, and posted information on the internet sites MySpace and 
YouTube. 

Tehigh Valley, PA. The LWIB designed a marketing strategy that would appeal to youth and create 
a fresh image for the program. They placed advertisements at bus stops and on buses and sponsored 
booths at local malls and popular music events. An electronic application was placed on the agency’s 
website for the first time, making it easier for net-sawy youth to apply. 

Partnerships with community organizations 

Pittsburgh, PA. Administrative staff worked with local city officials to arrange for the city’s welfare 
office to send letters to their clients notifying them about the SYEI. Letters were sent to all households 
on the welfare rosters that included youth of the eligible ages. 



Responsibility for youth outreach depended on whether the initiative was contracted out to 
providers or administered through the lead agency. Of the 15 sites in our sample that contracted 
out operation of the program to providers, 6 sites mentioned that both the providers and the lead 
agency shared responsibility for reaching out to youth. In another seven of these sites, providers 
were solely responsible for recruiting youth, sometimes with help from city officials in developing 
media campaigns. The remaining two sites contracted with local organizations that had a sufficient 
volume of existing youth clients to fill Recovery Act slots. The lead agency was solely responsible 
for recmiting youth only in the five sites that had no major providers directly serving youth. 

Three distinct approaches to outreach emerged across the sites. First, a total of 14 sites 
mounted publicity campaigns. These sites used the media to reach out to the public. Specific 
strategies included placing advertisements on local television and radio stations and in local 
newspapers; using social networking sites; staffing booths at music events or local malls; and 
distributing fliers or conducting mailings. Six of these sites also mentioned news coverage or press 
conferences that were designed to generate general community awareness. 

Second, many sites leveraged the workforce investment system to recruit youth. As described 
in Chapter III, the lead agency for the WIA youth program was the main provider of SYEI services 
in five sites and the main contractors were also regular WIA youth providers in another eight sites. 
In other sites, a mix of new and experienced youth providers was involved. These organizational 
structures clearly gave many local SYEI recruitment staff access to youth already participating in the 
regular WIA program and to the families of potentially eligible youth. Adults who used a One-Stop 
Career Center were encouraged to tell their family and friends about the SYEI. 
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Finally, partners and organizations in the surrounding community were a significant source of 
potential participants in all sites. Local staff reported that promoting the initiative in schools was 
often the most effective method. Some public school districts, alternative schools, and colleges 
served directly as SYEI providers and were able to recruit from their own in-house programs. In 
areas where schools did not act as providers, lead agencies and WIA youth providers typically had 
strong relationships with K-12 and postsecondary schools. Local staff used their contacts with 
teachers, guidance and career counselors, principals, and other school officials to advertise the 
initiative. Staff also attended job fairs, set up information tables, or made presentations at schools 
and colleges to recruit youth to the initiative. For example, outreach staff at one provider set up 
information stations in schools before the second semester ended and handed out intake paperwork 
for students to complete while SYEI staff members were present. 

Sites also sought partnerships with a wide range of social service organizations that served at- 
risk youth. Sites that targeted juvenile offenders worked to establish partnerships and referrals 
through the juvenile justice system. For example, they contacted tmant and probation officers and 
sought out judges and case workers in juvenile and family courts. Sites that targeted homeless, 
runaway, and foster care youth contacted case workers at foster care agencies and local shelters. 
Sites also contacted local government agencies such as those providing rehabilitative services and 
benefits under Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP), and Supplemental Security Income (SSI). Local staff from various 
sites reported distributing fliers to these agencies and requesting referrals from staff and counselors. 
Staff also contacted nongovernmental organizations that provide social services to youth to obtain 
referrals and to spread the word about the initiative to eligible youth. 

3. Hard to Reach Populations 

Sites found certain key target populations — including veterans; older youth; homeless, runaway, 
and foster youth; and youth offenders — to be the most difficult to identify and recruit. Given the 
high unemployment rate among veterans returning to the civilian workforce, ETA designated 
veterans and their eligible spouses as a priority group for the SYEI (U.S. Department of Labor 
2009c). The expansion in the maximum participant age to 24 years also increased the proportion of 
veterans who could be potentially eligible. Only one site, however, reported success enrolling a few 
veterans through its connection with the local office of the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA). 
Another nine sites reported a lack of success despite targeted recruitment. Staff in one of these sites 
reported reaching out to the local VA office but found that most veterans were not ready for or 
interested in employment services soon after discharge from the military. 

Older youth were also challenging to reach. Six sites reported that older youth were often no 
longer in school and, thus, difficult to locate. Another reason may be that staff administering the 
initiative did not typically serve youth aged 22 to 24 years and therefore had fewer local recruitment 
contacts for this group. One site reported that, although older youth expressed interest in the 
initiative, many did not follow through with the application process. Several sites that reported 
some success with older youth found that it was important to avoid characterizing the SYEI as a 
“youth” initiative. Many older participants had children, household responsibilities, and significant 
work experience. The message that was given to these groups was critical in affecting their 
perception of the initiative and their willingness to participate. To specifically target this population, 
one site developed a special poster and displayed copies in tattoo parlors, bars, grocery stores, 
laundry mats, temporary housing, clothing stores, garages, pool halls, and anywhere they thought 
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older youth would congregate. Another reported that “walking the neighborhoods” and marketing 
through television and radio spots were more likely to attract older youth. 

Smaller numbers of sites also mentioned difficulties recmiting homeless, mnaway, and foster 
youth; and youth offenders. Three sites said that homeless and mnaway youth were difficult to 
enroll due to lack of proper documentation to verify eligibility for services and keep engaged due to 
their mobility. Two sites mentioned difficulty recmiting youth offenders and foster youth. 

C. Youth Intake and Enrollment Process 

The early part of the summer was an active time for all sites as they rushed to implement new 
or modified eligibility determination systems, establish eligibility of recruited youth, and reach their 
target enrollment numbers. These activities often occurred at the same time that sites were training 
new employees. Sites needed to find ways to efficiently handle the intense demand for services and 
the complex eligibility process. Key strategies that emerged from site visits included prioritizing 
certain youth, maximizing staff resources, and streamlining determination of applicants’ eligibility. 

1. Enrollment Numbers and Priorities 

All but one site in our sample reported receiving applications from more eligible youth than 
they could accommodate. Sites reported that between 40 and 80 percent of applicants ultimately 
enrolled in the initiative. Among those who did not enroll, 10 to 30 percent were clearly ineligible 
because their incomes exceeded the eligibility cutoff. Another 10 to 30 percent were potentially 
eligible but did not complete all paperwork. At the time of the site visits, 10 sites stated that they 
had enrolled more youth than originally planned, and 4 additional sites were still enrolling youth. 12 
The total number of enrolled youth varied tremendously across the 20 selected sites, from a low of 
80 to a high of more than 5,500. 

A majority of sites also had waiting lists of eligible youth. Sites generally enrolled a youth from 
the waiting list only when an existing participant dropped out or was removed from the initiative. 
Two sites with excess demand did not maintain waiting lists. Instead, these sites referred youth they 
could not enroll to other agencies or service providers in the area. 

In choosing youth for enrollment, almost half the sites gave priority to certain populations 
during the intake process. Nine sites prioritized populations such as homeless and foster youth, 
youth offenders, youth with disabilities, or out-of-school youth. These groups generally reflected 
the sites’ recruitment priorities. Nine other sites reported that they did not give priority to any 
groups and described their intake process as first-come, first-served. One additional site with 
multiple providers allowed those providers to set their own policies regarding priorities. The last site 
had a unique process. Eligible youth who applied before a certain date were sorted by zip code. 
Within each zip code, youth were assigned by lottery to the provider in that zip code or to a waitlist. 
After the initial lottery, youth were enrolled from the waiting list if a slot became available. 



12 It is important to note that higher enrollment numbers could indicate more demand than anticipated or higher 
drop-off rates of youth during the program. 
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Even though most sites reached their target enrollment numbers, providers in four sites 
reported that the income eligibility guidelines prevented them from meeting their enrollment targets. 
One site was able to fill only 75 percent of its available slots by July due to the high number of 
applicants ineligible on the basis of income. Another three sites met overall enrollment targets but 
individual providers reported having difficulty enrolling enough youth because of the income 
eligibility guidelines. In one of these sites, the slots that could not be filled by one provider were 
reallocated to providers that had youth waiting to be served. 

2. Staffing Strategies for Youth Intake 

In anticipation of much larger caseloads than they had experienced in prior summers, site 
administrators adopted one of three staffing approaches to handle intake and eligibility 
determination. First, nine sites hired temporary staff members to help existing staff conduct upfront 
activities such as meeting with youth and parents, documenting eligibility, and completing 
paperwork and data entry. At one site, two existing staff members worked part-time on SYEI, while 
four temporary hires conducted intake activities full-time. At a second site, most eligibility staff 
members were temporary hires. 

Second, five sites hired temporary staff to conduct nonintake activities, freeing up existing 
experienced staff to focus on determining eligibility. For example, at one site, existing WIA 
specialists determined eligibility while the temporary hires handled logistics and dealt more directly 
with youth and employers during the summer. In explaining this staffing decision, administrators 
often cited the resources that would have been required to train new hires on WIA’s complex 
eligibility rules. 

Finally, six sites relied on existing WIA or other experienced staff to conduct SYEI intake. One 
site contracted with neighborhood centers that already served eligible SYEI youth to process 
paperwork and determine eligibility. Once determined eligible, the youth were assigned to a 
provider. Initiatives in the other sites relied exclusively on staff at existing WIA youth programs or 
One-Stop Career Centers to conduct intake and eligibility, calling on these workers either part- or 
full-time during the summer. 

In addition to these three basic models, three sites added a second level of eligibility 
determination for quality-control purposes. In these sites, frontline staff processed paperwork and 
conducted initial eligibility determinations. However, the final determination of a youth’s eligibility 
was done by a specialist at the lead agency who was experienced in WIA eligibility decisions. This 
approach served as a safety precaution given the high volume of applications being processed 
quickly and sometimes by inexperienced workers. 

3. The Eligibility Determination Process 

The eligibility determination process involved considerable paperwork and many types of 
documentation from youth participants and their families. As a result, sites and providers developed 
ways to facilitate the intake process. Most importantly, the initiatives sought to limit the amount of 
resources that had to be spent tracking down youth’s paperwork. They often did so by relying on 
other government agencies and school staff instead of youth and their parents. Sites also used 
prescreening to winnow the number of applicants scheduled for intake appointments. Finally, sites 
offered evening and weekend hours to accommodate the school and work schedules of youth and 
their parents. 
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Seven sites reported using partnerships with other social service agencies to help streamline 
eligibility determination for youth (see Box IV.2 for discussion of two examples). At least one 
provider or the lead agency in six of these sites mentioned that SYEI staff sent lists of applicants to 
state and local agencies or schools to solicit help verifying eligibility. For example, one provider sent 
a list of SYEI applicants to the local Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program office to determine 
that the families were receiving assistance, automatically verifying the youth’s income eligibility. 
Three of the six sites also mentioned working with schools to gather documentation, such as an 
IEP, which provided evidence of a disability. In the seventh site, the state welfare office provided 
SYEI staff with a list of individuals aged 14 to 24 whose families were receiving public assistance 
and might be eligible for the initiative. Staff could check an applicant against this list to verify that 
they were receiving assistance. 



Box IV.2: Streamlining Eligibility 

Bridgeport, CT. The LWIB worked with the local Department of Children and Families (DCF) to verify 
eligibility for SYEI applicants. LWIB staff provided DCF with a list of applicants who had indicated they 
were receiving services from DCF, and DCF provided a verification letter for each youth that indicated if 
he or she was receiving cash payments. DCF case managers regularly accompanied youth to their first 
SYEI intake appointments. 

Cranston, RI. Youth center staff reached out to local schools to recruit youth and assist with documenting 
eligibility for applicants. Schools regularly had parents sign releases allowing the school to share 
information from a student’s file, and the school could copy these documents for the youth center to 
prove a student’s eligibility. 



Prescreening also helped streamline the process of determining eligibility. At least 11 sites 
mentioned prescreening youth by making phone calls, using a preapplication, or reviewing an 
application before scheduling the youth for an intake appointment. The pre-application gathered 
basic information without documentation, such as the youth’s date of birth, household income, 
educational background, work history, and job interests. Screening out youth likely to be ineligible 
reduced the number of youth that frontline staff would have to meet with and assess for eligibility. 
It also prevented the possibility of some youth and their families taking the time to assemble the 
necessary paperwork only to be found ineligible. 

Beyond partnerships with other public agencies, six study sites added evenings or weekend 
hours to manage the increased workload and to provide more convenient times for youth or their 
parents to meet with staff. Extended hours allowed parents of minors to complete paperwork 
during non-work hours and youth to complete paperwork after school. 

4. Intake and Enrollment Challenges 

Administrators and frontline staff reported that it was often challenging to process paperwork 
for large numbers of youth given the short period and amount of paperwork required. Local staff 
described difficulties establishing eligibility for applicants and accessing key documentation from 
parents. Thirteen sites mentioned having at least one challenge related to income determination. 

In seven sites, staff reported that the time frame was too short for the eligibility process, which 
was time-consuming and often plagued by many delays. Even if local staff were familiar with the 
WIA eligibility process, staff members were often using new forms created especially for SYEI and 
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dealing with a slightly different set of requirements than those for the regular WIA program. Staff in 
these sites felt the eligibility and enrollment process involved too much documentation for an 
initiative that provided participants with only a few weeks or months of services. In at least four 
sites, youth under the age of 18 also had to obtain a work permit before being assigned to a 
worksite. 

Staff in 1 1 sites reported difficulty collecting documentation from youth and parents. Five of 
these 1 1 sites reported problems gathering financial information from parents or involving parents 
in the eligibility determination process at all. Income eligibility determination required public 
assistance documents, Social Security numbers, pay stubs, or other forms of documentation. These 
documents sometimes had to be produced for every adult member of the youth’s household. This 
requirement often made the process time consuming for both staff and the families of applicants. 
Similarly, five sites reported challenges getting youth or parents to produce documents to show 
evidence of one of the qualifying barriers. This was particularly difficult when the documentation 
had to come from a local government agency, such as a welfare or foster care agency, as those 
agencies needed time to supply the needed documents. Sites in our sample estimated that between 
10 and 30 percent of potentially eligible applicants dropped off without completing their paperwork. 

5. Youth with No Documented Barriers 

If a youth met the income requirements for the initiative, local staff members in some sites 
were likely to try to identify a qualifying barrier. Frontline staff in one site shared that youth were 
often unwilling to talk about their background or history, especially about situations that would 
normally be considered a disadvantage for a job, such as being homeless or a youth offender, but are 
eligibility criteria for the SYEI. As a result, staff would have to find other ways to identify barriers 
for those youth. 

At least six sites had some applicants take academic aptitude tests in math or English or both 
that could document a basic literacy deficiency. These tests were often the only assessment done for 
youth. In most cases, this testing was reserved for income-eligible youth with no documented 
barriers. However, one site tested all youth prior to eligibility determination in case the scores could 
be used for eligibility. The tests commonly used were the CASAS, TABE, and WRAT tests 
(Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment Systems 2010; CTB McGraw-Hill 2010; Psychological 
Assessment Resources, Inc. 2010). More information on assessments can be found in Chapter V. 

D. Youth Characteristics 

Based on discussions with staff in 20 sites and participating youth in 19 sites, many of the youth 
served by the study sites were disadvantaged and faced multiple obstacles to employment. On top 
of their personal challenges, these youth faced a market in which jobs were scarce and youth were 
competing for jobs against older, more experienced workers. Youth appeared to greatly appreciate 
the opportunities offered by the SYEI and welcomed the help finding summer employment or other 
opportunities. 

1. Employment Barriers 

The most common barriers for youth cited by site administrators and frontline staff included 
lack of education and basic literacy skills, criminal involvement, teen pregnancy, and lack of 
transportation. These barriers were cited by staff in at least half the sites studied. Other barriers 
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mentioned often but by less than half the sites included gang involvement, substance abuse, lack of 
work skills or work maturity, lack of work experience, being in foster care, and homelessness. 
Smaller numbers of sites also mentioned that youth with disabilities, youth in single parent homes, 
youth with limited English proficiency, and refugees and immigrants faced unique challenges. Most 
sites mentioned 5 or 6 different barriers, but two sites cited up to 10. 

Information gathered from focus groups with youth reinforced several of these barriers. 1 ’ 
Thirty-eight percent of youth in these groups reported never holding a job for pay before 
participating in SYEI. This was the case for 15 percent of the out-of-school youth and 45 percent 
of the in-school youth. Nine percent of the youth reported experiencing mental, physical, or 
emotional health problems that limited the kind or amount of work or training they could perform. 
Youth also said that their personal histories, such as a juvenile record, elicited negative responses 
from employers, creating a major challenge to being offered a job. 

2. Youth’s Reasons for Participating 

Although focus group participants reported many reasons for enrolling in the SYEI, two 
primary reasons emerged. First, the wages earned from a summer job meant immediate cash in their 
pockets, often for the first time. The majority of youth in one-third of sites and at least several 
youth in all but one of the remaining sites mentioned that earning money was a primary motivation 
for participating. Second, many youth felt that exposure to a professional environment and 
mentoring adults could help them develop a resume and lead them to a career. 

Wages were especially important given the toll that the bad economy was taking on their 
households. Many youth reported having parents out of work or in risk of losing work and that 
summer employment was difficult to find. Youth in five sites specifically mentioned needing to earn 
money to help support family. In-school youth also reported needing to help their families pay for 
books, school supplies, and transportation when they returned to school in the fall. 



Youth Perspectives: Reasons for Participating in the SYEI 

“I am in it for money, and also I heard they help you, they support you in all your dreams and goals, to reach your goals. ” 
“fust having a job, trying to be responsible, to have my own money. ” 

“It was a good way to make money over the summer, and it was just for the summer, so if we’re still going to school, it kind 
of ends and gives a little break to get ready for school. ” 

“Mainly the experience. . . . Because, I mean, the money is all right, but it’s not gonna last that long . . . but if we get the 
experience and we can put that on a resume and get a better job for more money, then that’s fine, too. ” 

‘T joined the program to see what’s out there, like different jobs, and seeing what I was capable of doing and like my best 
ability. ” 

“[To] find yourself. Uke say if you didn’t know what you wanted to do and you come to the program and you’re like wow, 
I really like culinary arts or something it gives you kind of a heads up of what you’re good at and what maybe you should 
do in the future. ” 



13 It is important to remember that counts from youth focus groups are not representative of all youth within the 
site. In addition, although moderators encouraged all focus group members to participate, time limitations and group 
dynamics may have prevented some participants from expressing their views. 
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Youth Perspectives: Past Experiences Looking for Work 

“I’d still be looking for a job, trying to figure out a way how to get a job and get around the felonies that I’ve got, and tying 
to go cray to find a job and not knowing what to do to get one. ...” 

“There are older people, too, that lost their jobs and are now working at a lot of places where we used to work at. So, that’s 
a big problem too. ” 

‘There’s vey little jobs for people who don’t have high school diplomas. . . . I’m 1 7 and I’ve got to graduate still. So there’s 
no jobs for me. And places I’ve applied, they want experience, but I can’t have experience until they hire me, and they 
won’t hire me because I don’t. It’s a vicious ycle. ” 

“A lot of the reason why I couldn ’t get a job was I had a good job working with mentally disabled, taking care of them, but 
made a mistake, got a DUI, lost my job. Then because of that, it was hard for me to find jobs within my career path I 
wanted. ...” 



Focus group participants also indicated that they applied for the initiative to build their resumes, 
explore careers, obtain references, network, and help them get a better job later in life. At least one 
youth in most sites reported that they were interested in gaining experience. As mentioned above, 
the SYEI work experience was a first job for many participants and, as a result, the start of their 
resumes. Youth in at least three sites reported their interest in obtaining permanent placement. 

Beyond money and work experience, the youth mentioned other reasons for participating. One 
common reason was that it was a way to keep busy and stay out of trouble. Youth also mentioned 
the desire to develop soft skills, such as having a sense of responsibility, developing a strong work 
ethic, and learning to manage their time and money. In addition, youth mentioned that the initiative 
would help support their life goals and their desire to grow mentally and professionally. 

3. Summer Alternatives to the SYEI 

Although the study cannot know for sure what SYEI participants would have been doing 
without the initiative, it was able to collect focus group participants’ impressions about their 
alternatives. Many youth did not think they would have been working had they not participated in 
the initiative. They mentioned looking for work prior to enrolling in the SYEI but were largely 
unsuccessful. Without SYEI, those same youth may have given up looking or continued to look for 
a job throughout the summer months without ever finding one. At least one youth from most of 
the sites reported that they would not be doing anything productive during the summer in the 
absence of SYEI. Youth commonly said they would be sleeping, watching TV, or hanging out. In 
more than half the sites, youth commented that they would still be looking for work but were not 
optimistic that they would have found a job. This latter appears to be a widespread sentiment. As 
one youth commented, “That’s all everybody talks about: looking for a job.” Youth in six sites 
indicated that they would probably have been taking classes if they were not participating in the 
initiative. 

Focus group participants who thought they might have found work on their own believed these 
work experiences would have been less rewarding than the SYEI experience. Youth in eight sites 
speculated that they would have found jobs as retail cashiers, fast-food cashiers or food handlers, 
landscapers, lifeguards, babysitters, or manual laborers. Three youth reported that they would be 
working at previously held jobs, although their hours in these jobs would have been reduced and the 
work would not have been related to their career interests. 
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V. YOUTH PREPARATION AND SUPPORT 

Given the diverse array of youth enrolled in the SYEI, sites had to determine how to best 
prepare participants for successful participation in summer work experiences. Many participants had 
never held a job for pay and therefore did not fully understand the attitudes and skills necessary to 
succeed in the workplace. Even among those who had worked before, many had never explored 
potential career paths. As a result of these gaps of experience, sites found it important to prepare 
youth before sending them to worksites and then support them while they were on the job. 

This chapter describes the sites’ activities aimed at preparing and supporting youth in summer 
activities. Section A begins with the first activities that youth completed after they were recruited, as 
staff provided information and assessed their skills, interests, and needs. Section B turns to the 
training given to the youth to prepare them for work. Section C discusses the support services that 
initiatives provided the youth once they were placed in jobs. 



Key Findings: Youth Preparation and Support 

• In most sites, staff conducted assessments and developed an ISS for each youth. Fourteen 
sites used academic and career-related tools to identify each youth’s skills, interests, and needs. 
Across the 20 sites, a different set of 14 sites completed an ISS for each participant. 

• Although readiness training was not a federal requirement, most sites required youth to 
attend work readiness training sessions. Youth focus group participants reported this training to 
be one of the most useful aspects of the program. 

• More than three-quarters of sites offered participants transportation services and access to 
work supplies. Although providers tried to match youth to jobs in accessible locations, providers in 
1 7 sites found that youth often needed help getting to work. Sixteen sites also helped youth purchase 
needed works supplies, such as clothes and tools. 

— 



A. Initial Preparation Activities for Youth 

Although the SYEI was a new experience for most lead agencies and providers, it was also a 
new experience for many participants. Many had not previously been enrolled in WIA programs 
and had little or no work experience. As a result, staff found that they needed to prepare many 
participants for the initiative and what would be expected of them at worksites. At the same time, 
staff often felt that they had to learn more about each individual participant to help make the 
summer rewarding for all, including youth, employers, and staff. 

1. Youth Orientation Activities 

Sites commonly held an orientation for new participants at the beginning of the initiative. The 
main goals of the orientation were to introduce the participants to staff, inform them of the 
initiative’s requirements and expectations, and review a participant handbook. Half the sites met 
these goals through a stand-alone orientation, while six other sites integrated the goals into other 
activities, such as work readiness training (discussed later in this chapter). Although the practice was 
not standardized within the four remaining sites, at least one provider in each of these sites also 
reported offering a stand-alone orientation session. 
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In the sites with stand-alone sessions, orientation was structured as either a group or one-on- 
one activity. Sessions were typically held just before or after participants’ eligibility was determined. 
The length of orientations varied widely, ranging from 15 minutes to 4 days. 

Six sites chose not to set aside a specific time for orientation. Four of these sites indicated that 
their work readiness training served the purpose of an orientation. Two of the six sites made an 
effort to orient youth to the initiative during the intake session. 

2. Academic and Career Assessments 

Although ETA instructed sites to provide some form of assessment for all youth, some sites did 
not conduct any assessments. ETA’s guidance stated that “although some level of assessment. . .is 
required, a full objective assessment. . .as specified in the WIA regulations is not required for youth 
served only during the summer months” (U.S. Department of Labor 2009d). Administrators in 14 
sites reported that staff formally assessed youth at some point during SYEI enrollment. Six sites 
reported that they did not provide assessments to all of their participants, citing either the limited 
amount of time available to work with youth or the lack of need for formal assessments since youth 
would not be receiving any services other than work placement. 

Of the 14 that conducted assessments, 12 sites assessed youth with tools that measured their 
need for services as well as their preparedness for and interest in work. These needs assessments 
included career and academic interest inventories, needs assessments, skills assessments, and goal 
planning tools. Site staff often used the results of these tests to place youth in appropriate work 
experiences or job readiness classes and to identify support services that might be needed by the 
youth or the youth’s family. 

Six of the 14 sites, including 2 of those sites that administered work- or service-related 
assessments, carried out academic assessments. Academic assessments could include tests such the 
Test for Adult Basic Education, the Wide Range Achievement Test, and tests developed by 
Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment Systems. As discussed in Chapter IV, some sites used 
testing results to qualify youth for the initiative under the eligibility criterion of basic skills 
deficiency. Others used assessments to determine the participant’s need for education services 
offered through the SYEI. 

3. Individual Service Strategies 

As with assessments, not all sites reported completing an individual service strategy (ISS) for 
every participant, despite federal requirements. ETA specified that an ISS must include results from 
youth assessments and age-appropriate goals. However, local areas had the flexibility to design their 
own ISS for the SYEI. Respondents from 14 sites reported that all participants completed an ISS, 
and in 4 other sites at least one provider completed the ISS with its participants. The ISS often 
recorded youth’s career and educational goals, academic and career interests, skill levels, and 
transportation or other support needs. Staff in these sites reported that preparing the ISS was useful 
both for getting to know the youth and for determining an appropriate work placement. Sites 
completed the ISS at various times — during intake, after eligibility was determined, during 
orientation, or during work readiness training. 
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In the two sites where no providers completed an ISS for participating youth, administrators 
reported that the timeframe of the SYEI was too short to necessitate an ISS. They felt that the 
enrollment process was already too time intensive to add another lengthy procedure. These two 
sites both enrolled large numbers of participants compared to most other sites; however, staff in 
sites that completed an ISS for participants reported spending only 5 to 30 minutes on each ISS. 

B. Work Readiness Training 

Because the SYEI focused on placing participants in meaningful summer work, ETA suggested 
that sites consider strategies to help participants prepare for these experiences. Federal guidance 
acknowledged that many participants may need assistance “refining [their] attitudes, values, and 
work habits which will contribute to their success in the workplace” (U.S. Department of Labor 
2009d). In addition, the Recovery Act specified that the work readiness indicator would be the only 
measure used to assess performance. For these reasons, sites worked to improve youth’s work 
readiness skills during the summer months through formal workreadiness training provided in 
classroom settings. 

1. Site Requirements for Youth Attendance at Training 

In 16 of the 20 sites, all participants attended work readiness training. The lead agency of the 
four remaining sites did not require providers to offer work readiness training, although at least one 
provider in each site did so. Administrators in two of the sites that did not require training reported 
that, in light of the short timeframe, they chose to focus exclusively on providing high quality work 
experiences. A respondent from one of these sites stated that a key to the successful 
implementation of their initiative within the abbreviated timeframe was their focus on work 
experience. One provider in a third site chose not to offer any formal training because SYEI 
participants, many of whom were also participants of an in-house program, had already been 
adequately prepared for work through other services. Staff from two additional providers that did 
not offer work readiness training commented that preparing the youth too much for their work 
experiences “may take away from the experience itself.” They also felt that youth would develop 
work readiness skills on the job. 

2. The Use of Standardized Work Readiness Curricula 

In half of the 16 sites that required training, providers used a common curriculum for all youth 
within the site (see Table V.l). In each of the eight sites with a standard curriculum, participants 



Table V.l Work Readiness Training 



Training 


Number of Sites 


Required 


16 


Type of Curriculum (across providers within site) 
Standard 


8 


Varied 


8 


Not required 


4 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: N = 20 sites. 
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were exposed to the same content and hours of training, although sometimes at different stages in 
the initiative. Three sites used an off-the-shelf curriculum that the lead agency purchased, while the 
remaining sites used locally developed training materials. Training time in these eight sites ranged 
from eight hours to two weeks. In five of the eight sites with required training, all youth received 
the training at the beginning of the summer. One site offered training weekly throughout the 
summer. Youth in two other sites received training at different times. For example, in one site, staff 
at different locations had discretion to offer the two-day training before the youth started work, later 
in the summer, or over the course of the summer. 

The curriculum varied across providers within the remaining eight sites. In these cases, the lead 
agency gave flexibility to providers regarding training design and administration. In three of these 
eight sites, the lead agency did, however, dictate the amount of work readiness training required. 
Providers in the remaining five sites had the flexibility to also determine the timing, duration, and 
intensity of the training. As a result, the training varied widely within some sites. For example, at 
one site, training ranged from informal one-on-one meetings with youth at one provider to a 16- 
hour training session at another. Work readiness training offered by providers at another site ranged 
from 6 to 48 hours. Five of these eight sites tended to hold the training at the beginning of the 
summer; and one conducted training throughout the summer. Timing in the remaining two sites 
varied by provider. 

3. Work Readiness Tracks Based on Youth Characteristics 

Participants came to the SYEI with different experiences. Some had previous work experience, 
but others did not. In addition, participants fell within an 1 1 -year range, from young teenagers to 
adults. This resulted in mixed levels of maturity and life experience. At least one provider in nine 
sites accommodated this diversity by tailoring work readiness offerings based on participants’ age, 
previous work experience, criminal history, or disability status. 14 

Across all 20 study sites, at least one provider in seven sites grouped youth for work readiness 
by age. In three of these seven sites, the training largely served as all or most of the younger youth’s 
summer experience. In addition to classroom training, these youth participated in community 
service activities as their work experience (see Box V.l). The older youth in these sites participated 
in less formal training and spent most of their time at worksites. In two of the seven sites, all or 
some of the providers exposed all youth to the same curriculum, but focused the training differently 
depending upon the age of the youth. For example, in one site, the lead agency did not feel it was 
appropriate for 24-year-olds to attend the same training session as 14-year-olds, so they held two 
different training sessions using a modified curriculum. Since many of the older youth had some 
prior work experience, their training was more fast-paced than in the younger group and 
incorporated role-playing activities. Finally, in three of the seven sites, all or some providers 
reported grouping youth by age, although it was unclear how the youth’s experiences in the training 
differed. 



14 Providers in three of these sites grouped youth by more than one characteristic. 
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Box V.l: Work Readiness Training Served as the Work Experience for Younger Youth 

Albany, OR Many 14- and 15-year-olds participated in camps designed to develop work readiness skills and 
provide career exploration activities. One provider offered a three-week program during which youth could 
chose three career clusters to explore. Youth also participated in field trips and community service projects 
such as landscaping at a community college and removing graffiti. The youth were paid a stipend of $150 
per week. One provider noted that they chose this program model because they anticipated that it would be 
difficult to place younger youth with employers. 

Memphis, TN. All youth aged 14 to 15 attended a career exploration program run by the city and participated 
in weekly community service projects such as volunteering at the food bank and working at a nursing home. 
The training, based on an off-the-shelf curriculum, ran 10 weeks, and youth were paid $7.25 per hour for 
participating. 

Menomonie, ITT. Many youth aged 14 to 16 participated in career academies operated by technical colleges and 
the Red Cross. The academies provided career exploration activities, job search training, and work readiness 
instruction focused on developing youth’s self-confidence, teamwork, and interpersonal skills. Youth also 
volunteered at the humane society, a food pantry program, and Habitat for Humanity. The program ran 8 
to 1 0 weeks, and youth were paid $7.25 per hour. 



Although age was the most common characteristic by which youth were grouped for training, 
some youth in four sites were assigned based on other characteristics. In one site, different 
providers offered separate training sessions based on previous work history, offender status, and 
disabilities. For example, a modified work readiness training for youth with disabilities was taught 
by a certified teacher funded by the school district. One provider in the second site grouped youth 
with criminal histories to tailor the work readiness training to that population and to avoid mixing 
the youth offenders with other youth. In the two other sites, older youth with previous work 
experience could be exempted from training altogether. 

4. Common Work Readiness Training Topics 

Work readiness training covered a wide range of topics from basic interviewing tips to teen 
fitness. At least one provider in the majority of the 20 study sites addressed soft skills, job 
preparation, career exploration, and financial literacy during work readiness training (see Table V.2). 
Other less common topics included work orientation, basic skills, and green jobs. Box V.2 provides 
descriptions of training structure and content in two sites. 

To capture the attention of youth, providers tried some unique approaches to delivering their 
main training messages. For example, one provider showed a 20-minute work readiness video made 
by youth participants from a previous summer program. The video discussed interviewing, dress, 
attitude, program expectations, timesheets, grievance policies, and payroll. In another site, a 
provider gave each youth a flash drive containing the resume and cover letter that the youth 
developed during training as well as additional materials. 
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Table V.2 Common Topics Addressed in Work Readiness Training 



Topic 


Areas Covered 


Number of Sites 3 


Soft Skills 


Communication, teamwork, decision making, problem 
solving, conflict resolution, business etiquette, work habits, 
responsibility, integrity, leadership, customer service, self- 
esteem, time management 


18 


Job Preparation 


Resumes, job search, references, applications, cover letters, 
interviewing, entrepreneurship, how to dress, networking, 
goals, attendance, punctuality 


16 


Career Exploration 


Interest inventories and career assessments, options after 
high school, further education, field trips, guest speakers 


13 


Financial Literacy 


Budgeting, use of credit, opening a bank account 


1 1 


Work Orientation 


Sexual harassment, employment law, payroll, expectations, 
schedules, taxes, cashing paychecks 


6 


Basic Skills 


Computer literacy, math and reading skills 


4 


Green Jobs 


Green industries, green aspects of jobs, environmentalism 


4 


Miscellaneous 


Substance abuse/mental health education, community 
awareness, nonviolent social change, teen food and fitness, 
communication with police, advocacy 


4 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: N = 20 sites. 

a At least one provider in the site reported addressing the topic in the work readiness training. 



Box V.2: Examples of Work Readiness Training 

Albuquerque, NM. The Basic Skills Employability Training (BEST) curriculum for work readiness has 
been used and updated by the SYEI provider for the past 15 years. Each 10-hour class had 12—15 youth 
participants and was held during the first five weeks of the summer, mostly before work experiences 
began. Every youth was required to attend this training, but training time was unpaid. The classes 
included a mix of reading, interactive exercises, and hands-on experiences. Staff administered pre- and 
posttests to participants. The BEST curriculum includes the following modules: employer expectations, 
substance abuse and mental health education, career strategies, identification of occupations of interest, 
preparing a resume, the job search, the interview process, basic computer skills, and sexual harassment. 

Rochester, AdN. Youth participants were required to attend the Blueprint for Success work readiness 
training program, held for two weeks at the beginning of the summer and administered by staff at a One- 
Stop Career Center. Youth were paid $200 for completing the training but were penalized for lateness or 
absences. Training took place in groups of 15 to 25 participants, separated by age groups or background. 
The curriculum for Blueprint for Success was designed to meet ETA’s definition of work readiness, and 
includes a pre- and postassessment. The curriculum covered the following topics: self-discovery; 
managing your time effectively; realities of the job market; workplace skills for today’s employee; 
effective communication; contacting employers; preparing for the job interview; getting hired: workplace 
issues, paperwork, and finances; and keeping your job. 
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5. Incentives to Encourage Attendance 

Given the importance that sites placed on preparing youth for the workplace, sites devised 
strategies to encourage attendance at work readiness training. Site staff felt this was particularly 
important given that many in-school youth did not want to be in the classroom during their summer 
break. Although respondents in most sites reported little drop-off during work readiness training, 
staff in two sites reported that some youth attempted to skip these sessions. 

Providers in 16 sites used incentives, such as hourly wages, stipends, gift cards, and certificates 
of completion to encourage youth to participate (see Table V.3). Providers in 14 of these sites 
offered an hourly wage or a stipend. In six of these sites, at least one provider paid youth a standard 
wage ranging from the minimum wage of $7.25 to $10 per hour for their participation. In six other 
sites, one or more providers gave youth a stipend — ranging from $25 to $200 and averaging $110 — 
for participation in training. One provider offered a stipend of $450 to those youth for whom the 
training encompassed the majority of their summer experience. Two sites offered an hourly stipend 
of $7.25 per hour for training rather than paying regular wages so the earnings would not be taxed. 



Table V.3 Incentives Offered for Work Readiness Training 



Type of Incentive 


Number of Sites Offering 
Incentive 3 


Any Incentive 11 


16 


Monetary Incentive 


14 


Type of Monetary lncentive b 


Wages 


6 


Stipends 


6 


Gift Cards 


3 


Nonmonetary Incentive 


8 


Type of Nonmonetary Incentive 11 


Certificate of completion 


7 


Timed training to encourage participation 


3 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: N = 20 sites. 

a At least one provider in the site offered the incentive. 
b In some sites, providers used more than one form of incentive. 



In three sites, at least one provider gave youth gift cards for attending work readiness training. 
In one of these sites, the gift cards were used to encourage the youth to complete the homework 
assignments. In another site, one provider surprised the youth with gift cards following the training, 
so the cards served as a reward rather than an incentive. The $10 to $25 gift cards were often for 
local retail chains and restaurants and in one case for movie theaters. 
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Eight sites also used other nonmonetary forms of encouragement. From at least one provider 
in seven of the eight sites, youth received a certificate specifically created for the initiative. One 
provider noted that the certificate was designed to serve as a signal to potential employers that the 
youth was a good employment investment as a result of having work readiness training. As another 
form of encouragement, at least one provider in three sites scheduled training sessions so that youth 
would be obligated to attend. For example, several providers in one site held work readiness 
trainings on Mondays and Fridays. Since the youth picked up their timesheets on Monday and 
dropped them off on Fridays, this schedule motivated them to attend the training sessions to ensure 
timely payment of their wages. In another site, at least one provider distributed paychecks during 
work readiness workshops. According to youth from a third site, if they missed a work readiness 
workshop, they were not allowed to work the following week, although the provider manager 
reported that they gave the youth some leniency with regard to this rule. 



Youth Perspectives: Experiences in Work Readiness Training 
Resume Building 

“I never knew what a resume was until I actually did one, and I used to hear about it so much, and I’m a senior now and 
I’m like, ‘What is a resume ?” . . . There were some jobs I tried to apply for online and it says, ‘Please post your resume. ” 
I’m like, ‘ Resume ? What resume ?” ... I actually learned it and I actually have one now. ” 

Financial Literacy Training 

“[In this economy]. . .you have to think about how you’re going to manage your money and where it’s going to go, and if you 
really need to spend it on something that you don ’t really need and stuff, so that helps. ” 

“U really liked] the two budgets. The first one was a large amount. The second was a lower amount, and the first one was for 
somebody who graduated college, and the other one was for somebody who didn’t go to college. So that was real good because it 
really gave us a perspective. ” 

Guest Speakers 

‘We had city officials. We had managers, owners of private businesses and entrepreneurs. Different people with different 
career paths who came in and told us about their stories, the choices they made and just basically told us the basic foundations 
for creatingyour own business or even just doing, you know, making correct choices, if you will. ” 

“ [My] supervisor tries to get people to come in and talk to us about . . . their majors and their jobs and what they’re doing 
what they ’re going to school for, and that gives us a little clue of what we might want to do. And we can ask questions to 
them too and we’ll get answers. And it kind of like opens your eyes to other opportunities that way. ” 

Other Activities 

‘We had the opportunity to rate yourself , like if you were a social person, artistic and things like that. So then you could look 
at the occupation and things like that and see what you worked best with, so that you could basically understand that it’s 
important to get a job that you are interested in and not something that you’re not, so that you have a good time as well. ” 

‘Thy taught us stuff like what type of communication person that you are. Tike they had it separated up into several color 
groups, and depending on what color you were, what communication you were. And that’s helpful to find out how your 
supervisor communicates, so that we know how to communicate better with that person. So that was interesting. “ 
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6. Youth Impressions of Work Readiness Training 

Participants in the youth focus groups had mostly positive reactions to work readiness training. 
In almost all sites, youth reported that the training was one of the most useful parts of the summer 
initiative. Participants in about one third of the sites discussed the value of the specific soft skills 
they developed, citing enhanced communication, time management, and teamwork skills. 1:1 In five 
of the 1 1 sites that offered financial literacy as part of the training, the youth expressed appreciation 
for that part of the instruction. Participants of five focus groups also commented that they 
appreciated the opportunity to draft their resume and cover letter and found interview tips and 
mock interviews helpful. 

Even though they found the work readiness experience useful, participants from half the sites 
that discussed the training felt that improvements could be made. In particular, some participants 
reported that the training was boring, reflected simple common sense, or presented material they 
already knew through school or their participation in WIA programs. To address these issues, they 
suggested tailoring the training based on youth’s previous work experiences (as some sites did) and 
grouping youth for the training by their work assignment. 

C. Supportive Services 

Although sites were not required to offer supportive services to participants, many SYEI 
providers had extensive experience working with disadvantaged youth and recognized the need for 
additional support for youth to overcome their employment barriers. In the 20 study sites, staff 
most often reported helping youth to resolve transportation issues, to acquire appropriate work 
clothing and tools, and to gain access to child care. Providers from all but one site reported 
supplying youth with needed support services either in-house or through referrals to community 
partners. Administrators in the remaining site that did not connect youth with other services felt the 
summer focus on work left no time for other services or referrals. 

1. Transportation and Work Supplies 

Sites reported giving participants help getting to and from their worksites, purchasing needed 
work supplies, and gaining access to child care (see Table V.4). Transportation services were most 
common, with 17 sites reporting that they help youth get to and from their summer worksites. In 
most cases, these services were offered after an initial assessment of the participant’s needs. Staff 
often reported trying to find worksites that were within walking distance of youth’s homes, yet 
transportation was still either a common or major barrier for many youth. Youth in rural areas often 
did not have a driver’s license, access to a car, money for gas, or available public transportation. 
Youth in cities often did not have disposable income to purchase bus passes or tokens, and public 
transportation was simply not accessible to some. A provider at one site even noted that the site 
considered the location of a youth’s residence and his or her access to transportation as a factor for 
enrollment, denying enrollment to some youth who could not access available worksites. 



15 Work readiness training was not discussed in focus groups in two sites. However, these sites were two of the 
four that did not require work readiness training. 
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Table V.4 Supportive Services Offered 



Service 


Number of Sites 


Offered Services Directly or by Referral 


19 


Offered Transportation Support 


17 


Bus passes/tokens 


8 


In-house vans/gas money 


7 


Type of support unspecified 


2 


Offered Money for Work Supplies 


16 


Offered Help Obtaining Child Care 


10 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: N = 20 sites. 



Transportation assistance took several forms. Providers in eight sites issued bus passes and 
tokens. Since public transportation was not readily available in other areas, providers from at least 
seven sites provided youth with gas money or shuttled them to and from their worksites in vans. As 
discussed in Chapter III, some sites included both urban and mral areas. For that reason, providers 
in at least five sites offered both types of assistance, providing shuttle rides or gas money to some 
youth while giving bus passes to others. The remaining two sites that provided youth with 
transportation help did not specify the form this assistance took. 

Other common supports included assistance purchasing work supplies and obtaining child care. 
Providers from 16 sites helped youth purchase needed supplies for work such as clothing, tools, 
boots, and safety goggles. These providers either directly purchased the materials for youth or 
referred them to partners, such as Dress for Success and Gentlemen’s Closet. Providers from 10 
sites stated that, when necessary, they helped youth obtain child care. However, most noted that, 
given the age of the participants, this was not often necessary. For example, staff in one site 
indicated that they could use other funds to help youth pay for child care but few needed it. 

2. Local Emphasis on Supportive Services 

Sites differed in their focus on supportive service. Several sites appeared to highlight them. For 
example, three sites included line items in providers’ budgets for these services. In one of these 
sites, the providers’ budgets included three line items for supportive services: one for a $100 work- 
support payment that each participant received upon completion of the work readiness training, one 
for transportation-related costs, and one for supplies. Providers at the other two sites could use the 
funds to help youth obtain any service need to be able to work successfully. 

Providers from six other sites indicated that, if they had had more time, they would have placed 
a greater emphasis on connecting youth with supportive services. The youth services coordinator at 
one site thought that the workload was so high they did not have time to take a proactive approach 
to identifying and meeting supportive service needs. 
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VI. THE RECRUITMENT AND INVOLVEMENT OF EMPLOYERS 

Employers were important partners in sites’ efforts to provide youth with successful summer 
experiences. Though employers were receiving a summer employee whose wages were paid with 
Recovery Act funds, they were voluntary partners with interests that could diverge from those of the 
sites. Thus, sites’ recruitment efforts needed to address employers’ reasons for participating. At the 
same time, site staff had to recruit enough employers, with sufficient jobs, to satisfy the large 
number of youth with wide-ranging interests while also being mindful of ETA guidance on ensuring 
appropriate and meaningful experiences. 

This chapter discusses how sites succeeded in recmiting employers. Section A describes 
employer recruitment strategies, including when sites began this process, what employers and 
economic sectors they targeted, and some of the challenges they faced in this aspect of their 
initiatives. Section B reviews sites’ processes for screening and orienting employers after recruiting 
them. Finally, Section C describes sites’ understanding of employers’ motivations for participating. 



Key Findings: Employer Recruitment and Involvement 

• Sites successfully recruited interested employers. Sites contacted and recruited employers 
they knew and those new to the workforce investment system through direct contacts and broad 
media campaigns. More than half the sites focused their recruitment on particular sectors of the 
economy, and almost half reported that they recruited more worksites than they needed. 

• To ensure appropriate work experiences for youth, sites screened and oriented employers. 

Formal screening processes involved such steps as reviewing an employer’s application, visiting the 
worksite, and signing a worksite agreement. Most sites also provided worksite supervisors with an 
orientation to their SYEI roles and responsibilities. 

• Employers were eager to participate to benefit their businesses and their communities. 

Employers reported appreciating the free summer help during lean times and the opportunity to 
mentor the youth. 



A. Employer Recruitment 

Although many sites had existing relationships with local employers, all sites had to conduct 
some recruitment activities to generate the number of worksites needed for the expected volume of 
participants. In addition to determining when to conduct this recruitment, sites made decisions 
about how to reach out to the business community and whether to target specific sectors of the 
economy. Most sites reported that they recruited sufficient numbers of employers to accommodate 
participating youth. 

1. Timing of Employer Recruitment 

Staff of the participating organizations — often the lead agency along with their providers — 
began recruiting employers even before they approached youth about participating. In 15 sites, staff 
began their efforts early to have enough employer worksites to meet the expected demand for work 
placements. In 1 of these 15 sites, the lead agency required prospective providers to include a list of 
confirmed employer worksites in their bids to become a SYEI provider. In 5 of the 20 study sites. 
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one or more providers reported waiting to recruit employers until after they had begun recruiting 
youth. 

At least eight of the study sites continued to recruit employers once they had started recruiting 
youth. Site administrators reported using this strategy because they had insufficient time to recmit 
enough employers before the initiative started or because they wanted the interests of enrolled youth 
to drive at least some of the employer options. For example, in one site, several participants 
indicated an interest in the law, which was not represented in the set of employers initially recruited. 
To meet this interest, staff successfully recruited local law firms. 

2. Employer Recruitment Strategies 

To recruit employers, sites relied on two main strategies: (1) reaching out to employers who had 
existing relationships with the workforce investment system, and (2) promoting the SYEI more 
broadly to the employer community. Sixteen sites reported capitalizing on their existing 
relationships with employers (see Table VI. 1). They contacted employers that had previously 
worked with the LWIB or its providers, either as a youth employer or in some other capacity. To 
advertise the initiative to a wider range of potential employers, sites also reported asking members of 
the LWIB to reach out to their own employer networks and using employer listservs maintained by 
their own business services units. 

Table VI. 1 Employer Recruitment Strategies 



Strategy 3 Number of Sites 



Outreach to Existing Employer Contacts 1 6 

Outreach to Broader Employer Community 14 

Direct phone or in-person contacts 1 4 

Broad media/other campaigns 6 

Chamber of Commerce resource 6 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: N = 20 sites. 

“Sites used multiple outreach strategies. 

The lead agencies and providers also served as a potential source of worksites. In five sites, at 
least one provider served as the primary worksite for SYEI participants. These arrangements for 
youth job placements at the providers were agreed upon with the lead agency before the provider 
was awarded the SYEI contract. For example, a provider in one site was a nonprofit community 
action agency with its own organic farm that supplied meals and produce to families in need. The 
provider was able to employ all of its youth participants at the farm and farm stand and did not need 
to recruit any worksites. In another site, a local public university that was a long-time provider of 
summer youth placements assigned a majority of its participants to work within its own 
departments. To place the remaining youth, the provider recruited worksites from the surrounding 
community. In addition, many other providers from across the sites hired small numbers of youth 
to work in their own organizations doing clerical work or documenting the summer through 
marketing materials, while referring most youth to outside employers. 
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Most sites also reached out to the broader employer community. Fourteen sites reported 
directly contacting employers that they did not know to gauge their interest in participating in the 
initiative. One common approach was “cold calling” employers by phone, but, according to staff in 
one site, this was the least effective recruitment strategy. Another common strategy was to 
personally visit local businesses. At least one site felt that this was their most effective recruitment 
method. Six sites sought to recmit employers through marketing campaigns. They reported a range 
of promotional activities, including issuing press releases, placing newspaper and television 
advertisements, sending mass mailings and emails, maintaining a website, and distributing fliers. In 
addition, six sites reported that the local Chamber of Commerce was a helpful resource, and one site 
used a directory of social service organizations that serve youth to find potential employers. Box 
VI. 1 provides an example of multiple employer recruitment strategies used in a single site. 



Box VI. 1: Combining Multiple Strategies to Recmit Employers 

Bridgeport, CT. The recruitment of employers at the Bridgeport, CT, site was a joint effort between LWIB 
leadership, the youth coordinator at the LWIB, and the LWIB’s marketing division. Information was sent 
to 5,000 employers that had had previous contact with the LWIB. Fliers were also distributed through the 
local Chamber of Commerce, and a PowerPoint presentation, along with a handout responding to 
frequently asked questions, was developed to be used in presentations to potential employers. The 
marketing materials presented the program as career exploration opportunities for youth and an 
opportunity for employers to train and vet possible employees. Staff highlighted that employers would 
bear no costs for the program. 



Beyond broader outreach campaigns, city officials and union leaders provided support. 
According to administrators, unions rarely opposed offering youth summer employment 
experiences. Five sites reported that SYEI administrators had regular contact with union leaders and 
either kept them informed of initiative activities or received input from them on summer 
programming. Three sites reported successfully negotiating agreements with union representatives 
or members that allowed the site to place youth at particular worksites. In addition, 7 of the 20 sites 
reported that they received positive support from city mayors or other local politicians, and that 
such support was often instrumental in encouraging employers to participate in the initiative and the 
community to back it. One site made efforts to keep local officials informed about the progress of 
the initiative. 

3. Efforts to Engage Particular Economic Sectors 

Although all sites successfully recruited employers from the public, nonprofit, and private 
sectors, more than half of sites or their providers focused recruitment on one sector or another. 
Staff in eight sites reported a focus on creating meaningful experiences for the youth regardless of 
the employer’s sector (see Table VI.2). (Note that some of these sites might have included targeting 
efforts that were not revealed during site visits because those individuals or providers who carried 
them out were not among those interviewed.) Thus, neither the lead agency nor the providers 
targeted any particular sector. Across the three economic sectors, youth could participate in jobs at 
employers ranging from city government to community action agencies to local construction 
companies. (Chapter VII discusses participants’ work experiences in more detail.) 
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Table VI. 2 Targeting Employer Recruitment on Particular Sectors 



Targeting 


Number of Sites 


No Targeting 


8 


Targeting Private Sector 


6 


Sitewide 


4 


By particular providers 


2 


Targeting Public and Non-profit Sectors 


6 


Sitewide 


5 


By particular providers 


1 



Source: Site visit interviews in 20 selected sites. 

Note: The data presented is based on interviews with staff of lead agencies and specific providers. Since all 

providers across the 20 sites were not interviewed, it is possible that particular providers in additional 
sites targeted sectors that were not accounted for in this table. 

N = 20 sites. 



By contrast, particular providers or the lead agency focused recruitment efforts on the private 
sector in at least six sites. Within these, the emphasis was sitewide in four sites and provider-specific 
in two others. One common reason given for this emphasis was that, in the current economy, staff 
considered private sector firms more likely to offer participants regular positions after the summer. 
Another reason given was that private sector worksites might also be more relevant to the long-term 
career interests of participating youth. For example, based on their conversations with youth, staff 
in two sites reported that most youth were not interested in working for nonprofits. The sites that 
targeted the private sector did not appear to have any particular characteristics that distinguished 
them from other sites, and, in fact, all sites had at least some private sector employers participate. 
All recruitment efforts in at least five sites and efforts of specific providers in least one other site 
targeted the public and nonprofit sectors. The reported reasons for focusing on these sectors 
ranged from general unease about choosing one private employer over another for a government- 
subsidized job, lack of sufficient information on the quality of private sector jobs, and restrictions 
placed by private sector employers on the age and background of the youth they were willing to hire. 
Sites also felt that public and nonprofit organizations were more familiar with occupational safety 
and child labor laws, had a better understanding of disadvantaged youth, and tended to be in more 
accessible locations. Staff in one site also felt that public and nonprofit employers had 
organizational missions that aligned more closely with the SYEI, making them easier to work with 
and more likely to offer youth placements. 

4. Challenges to Employer Recruitment 

Sites generally reported success recruiting a sufficient number of employers for the SYEI, 
although they faced challenges along the way. At least 7 of the 20 study sites reported recmiting 
more potential employers than actually needed. Only four sites reported not being able to match all 
youth to a worksite. As discussed in Chapter VII, three of these sites reported that some youth 
interviewed poorly with prospective employers and were unable to secure jobs despite the 
availability of positions, and the fourth site reported an insufficient number of employers given the 
volume of youth they ultimately enrolled. 

Despite their success, at least some staff in 16 sites reported challenges due to employer 
expectations, the timing of the recmitment, and the economy. In nine sites, at least some staff 
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reported that employers had unrealistic or incompatible requirements for the youth they would be 
willing to hire. In particular, sites found it challenging to identify employers willing to hire youth 
under the age of 18. As a result, one site placed younger youth in camps where they were provided 
with work readiness training. (These camps are discussed in Chapter V.) Staff in four sites also 
discussed the difficulty of finding appropriate employers for certain types of youth. Three reported 
that it was hard to find employers to work with youth who had criminal records or could not pass a 
dmg test. Another site found it difficult to recmit employers that would hire youth with a disability, 
such as autism. 

Staff across the study sites also indicated that the initiative’s short timeline affected their ability 
to recruit placements that were appropriate for youth. Because most employer recruitment occurred 
before youth enrolled, the staff did not know their eventual participants’ abilities or interests. Three 
sites specifically mentioned this as a challenge, and interviews in other sites indicated that youth were 
sometimes placed at worksites that did not match their interests because of a lack of suitable 
choices. 

Six sites mentioned that recent layoffs by employers in their areas hampered their ability to 
recmit employers. Because of the weak economy in many local areas, companies were either 
reducing hours for employees or laying off workers completely. Either of these situations made an 
employer ineligible for participation as an SYEI worksite, as discussed in the ETA guidance and the 
Workforce Investment Act (U.S. Department of Labor 2009d; U.S. Congress 1999). A seventh site 
also mentioned not being able to place youth at an employer that had recently laid off workers, but 
stated that single instance did not affect their recmiting strategy or the number of available 
worksites. Another site also reported some community concerns that SYEI youth were taking jobs 
away from workers, so staff asked employers to certify that this was not the case before accepting 
them into the initiative. 

B. Screening and Orienting Recruited Employers 

Most participating employers, whether or not they had prior involvement with the workforce 
investment system, were new to the SYEI. As a result, site staff had to screen employers and their 
proposed work placements to ensure that they would be appropriate opportunities for participants. 
In addition, employers required guidance on what their responsibilities would be as part of the 
initiative. Holding an orientation session was the most common method for informing employers 
about these responsibilities. 

1. Employer Screening Strategies 

Most sites formally screened employers before accepting them into their initiative. However, 
sites appeared to be less stringent about screening employers who had hired youth in the past 
through other youth employment programs. In these instances, staff felt they had sufficient 
knowledge about the worksite and supervisors. 

The employer screening process included from one to three different steps, including an 
application describing the potential work experience and work environment, an in-person visit to the 
employer, and the signing of a worksite agreement. 

• Application. At least 10 of the 20 sites had an application or registration form for 
employers to use to express their interest in the SYEI. These applications typically asked 
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for a description of the worksite environment, the jobs to be given to youth, and the 
employer’s requirements for those positions. At least three sites maintained the form on 
their website for electronic submission; staff in one of these site reported that online 
applications likely increased the number of employers that applied to the initiative. 
Other sites mailed applications to interested employers. 

• In-person visits. In-person visits were part of the screening process for at least 1 1 sites. 

At least one provider or the key administrator mentioned vetting employers through 
these visits. This allowed staff to develop a personal relationship with the worksite 
supervisor and get a first-hand look at the work environment. Staff did not visit all 
employers; as mentioned earlier, staff often felt they were sufficiently familiar with 
employers that had hired youth in previous summers. 

• Worksite agreements. Nine sites reported asking employers that passed the screening 
process to sign worksite agreements. The worksite agreement normally did not 
guarantee that any participants would be placed with the employer but described the 
employer and worksite supervisor’s responsibilities should they receive any participants. 

The worksite agreement was either signed during an in-person visit or mailed to the 
employer for signature. 

Through each of these steps, site staff used a range of criteria to assess the appropriateness of a 
worksite (see Box VI. 2). Staff reported looking for meaningful experiences where youth could learn 
skills, have an effective mentor and attentive supervisor, and work in a safe and protected 
environment. Staff also considered whether there were recent layoffs at the site, the accessibility of 
the location, and the reasonableness of the employers’ preferences for and expectations of the 
youth. Six sites had more specific criteria that employers needed to meet, such as a supervisor-to- 
youth ratio of one to five, compliance with labor laws, and assurances that assigned youth would not 
have family members employed at the same site. 



Box VI. 2: Screening Employers for the SYEI 

Madera, C.4. The provider at this site reported receiving about 225 responses to a mass mailing sent to 
approximately 3,200 local employers. All employer applications to the program were screened by staff to 
ensure that worksites were suitable for youth. Screening criteria included the worksite’s location, required 
work hours, availability of adequate supervision, job description, layoff history, accessibility for individuals 
with disabilities, and previous experience as a youth employer. Staff called employers that passed the 
screening to discuss their participation and the nature of the job to ensure that the work would be 
meaningful to participants and help them develop marketable skills. 



Although site staff generally appeared satisfied with their sites’ screening process, some staff at 
two sites raised some concerns. These staff members reported that, in the SYEI’s initial phase, they 
were more focused on recruiting sufficient numbers of employers than on the quality of worksites. 
Given more time, they said they could have been more selective and weeded out employers that 
were less likely to provide youth with meaningful experiences. 

2. Employer Orientation and On-going Support 

Relationships between local staff and employers were critical to the success of youth’s summer 
experiences. Most sites felt it was important to discuss with employers their SYEI responsibilities 
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when youth were placed at their worksites. After youth began working, local staff typically 
maintained regular communication with worksite supervisors throughout the summer. 

Employer orientation was commonly used to ensure that employers understood their roles and 
responsibilities. These orientations typically consisted of reviewing a supervisor handbook, 
timesheets, labor laws, wages, workers’ compensation laws, supervision policies, and workplace 
safety, among other topics. More than three-quarters of the study sites held group or one-on-one 
orientations for employers who were assigned a participant. Ten sites oriented employers primarily 
through one-on-one sessions or during worksite visits, and five held larger group orientations. 
These five sites also held one-on-one orientations with those employers that were unable to attend 
the group sessions or were recruited after those sessions had been held. Only one site reported that 
the group orientation was mandatory for employers. 

Four sites did not hold employer orientations. Of these sites, three provided printed 
orientation packets or a supervisor handbook. In a fourth site, at least one provider reported that 
they knew their employers through previous experiences so an orientation was not necessary. 

Beyond orientation, employers in all 20 sites reported positive ongoing relationships with staff. 
Staff in most sites maintained regular contact with employers through regular monitoring visits to 
the worksites (see Chapter VIII for more details on such monitoring). Through these visits and 
phone availability, staff learned about problems, such as issues with participants’ attendance or 
behavior, and could try to resolve them. One site also reported providing ongoing training and 
guidance to worksite supervisors given variation in their experiences working with youth. Another 
site made special efforts to maintain contact with employers at which disabled youth were placed 
(see Box VIA). 



Box VIA: Providing Additional Support to Employers Working with Disabled Youth 

In Bridgeport, CT, staff worked closely with employers at which disabled youth were placed to provide clear 
instructions on how best to work and support youth with disabilities. For example, staff asked an employer 
who hired a youth with a memory disability due to an accident to write down instructions rather than 
provide verbal instructions. As needed, these youth were also assigned a job coach to help support both the 
employer and the youth at the worksite. In one case, a job coach spent one hour each work day helping the 
employer acclimate and mentor two blind youth at their worksite location. 



Despite an overall positive experience, discussions with selected employers indicated that 
communication processes could have been improved at some sites. For example, one employer 
thought that having input into the job-matching process would have improved the placements and 
helped supervisors become more familiar with their youth. 

C. Employer Motivation 

Sites’ efforts to engage employers in the SYEI benefited from an understanding of why 
employers would be willing to participate. Across the sites, employers were interested in the 
opportunity to help their communities and to support their own businesses. Employers felt that the 
experience was worth the effort of mentoring a new employee and almost unanimously agreed that 
they would participate again given the opportunity. 
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1. Employers’ Reasons for Participating 

Based on focus groups conducted with small groups of employers in each site and interviews 
with site staff, employers appeared to have been motivated largely by a desire to give back to the 
community and also by the wish to receive extra help in a tight economy. Of course, employers had 
varied reasons for participating, but employers from all sectors across all sites believed it would 
benefit the youth, their businesses, and the community as a whole. 

The three most frequently mentioned reasons given for participation, according to staff and 
employers, were to help youth succeed, take advantage of subsidized summer help, and vet future 
employees without any commitment or cost. Staff reports echoed these same sentiments. First, 
respondents in 19 sites reported that employers wanted to mentor the youth and give them an 
opportunity to build their resumes and work skills. They felt that the disadvantaged youth served by 
SYEI might not otherwise have these opportunities to be engaged in productive work and stay out 
of trouble. 

Second, although companies that recently experienced layoffs were generally not a part of the 
SYEI, many public, nonprofit, and private firms that were involved either faced hiring freezes 
during the summer or could not afford to hire the extra staff they needed. Administrators or 
employers in 17 sites reported that employers often needed the help that SYEI participants could 
provide. That extra help was a “life-saver,” according to one employer. This sentiment prevailed 
even though employers recognized that hosting the youth meant closely supervising them and 
working with them to develop professionally. Staff in these sites also reported that having additional 
help at no cost was a strong motivator, though not the primary motivator for all. Employers also 
appreciated that the SYEI providers typically bore the responsibility for worker’s compensation and 
general liability claims. 

Finally, hiring a SYEI participant was ideal for the employers that planned on adding to their 
workforce and could afford to do so. Respondents in nine sites reported free training of potentially 
permanent employees was a motivation for employer participation. During the summer, the 
employer could evaluate and train the potential employee with no obligation to hire the worker and 
without incurring the costs usually associated with on-the-job training. Though detailed numbers 
were not available from most of the 20 sites studied, anecdotal reports suggest that some employers 
took advantage of this opportunity and hired their SYEI participants on a permanent basis after the 
summer. (See Chapter VIII for more information on permanent placements.) 

To reinforce this last benefit to employers, 16 sites reported discussing the potential for 
permanent placements with employers during the recruitment process. For example, frontline staff 
at four of these sites encouraged employers to think of the youth initiative as free employee training. 
At the remaining four sites, permanent placements were either not an initiative goal or were not a 
salient issue given that the site primarily served younger youth still in school. 

2. The Work Opportunity Tax Credit 

In hopes of translating youth’s summer experience into a permanent job placement, staff in 
four sites reported that they discussed the Work Opportunity Tax Credit (WOTC) with employers. 
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The WOTC is a federal tax credit that private businesses can claim if they hire employees from 12 
designated groups that experience barriers to employment. A WOTC can be for as much as $2,400 
for each eligible employee’s first year of employment. 16 Employers would not be eligible for the 
WOTC while wages were subsidized by Recovery Act funds, but rather could claim the credit if they 
hired youth permanently. Two of the 12 eligible groups were covered under the SYEI funded by 
the Recovery Act: unemployed veterans and disconnected youth. ETA encouraged sites to recmit 
youth from these groups and to discuss the WOTC with employers as a benefit to hiring youth in 
these targeted groups as permanent employees. 

Among the sites that promoted the WOTC, three mentioned discussing the credit with all 
employers. In the fourth, only one of providers mentioned discussing the WOTC. The provider 
that did discuss the WOTC, however, was unaware of the recent changes in the policy that applied 
to the SYEI. Despite holding these discussions, administrators in one of these sites thought that 
employers were unlikely to take advantage of the WOTC given the amount of paperwork involved. 
By contrast, an administrator in another site believed that the hiring of participants on a permanent 
basis would be significant — possibly 90 percent of for-profit worksites. 

Staff in most other sites reported that they did not discuss the WOTC with employers either 
because they did not feel the WOTC was relevant to the SYEI employers or they lacked enough 
knowledge about the WOTC to present it to employers. Many staff said that the WOTC was not 
relevant for their public or nonprofit agencies or that the participating youth were not technically 
employed by their summer worksites. Staff in two sites acknowledged that the WOTC might 
become relevant if youth were hired after the summer but still did not feel it was necessary to 
discuss the credit with employers. In addition, staff said they did not discuss the WOTC with 
employers because they felt uninformed and unclear about the conditions or requirements. The 
SYEI coordinator in one of these sites felt that the WOTC was too difficult to understand and that 
there was a general negative perception that it involved too much paperwork. 



16 According to instructions on the Internal Revenue Service Forms 5884 and 8850, employers can claim up to 
$1,200 for a summer youth employee living in an empowerment or renewal zone and performing services between May 
1 and September 15. However, employers participating in the SYEI would not qualify for this credit while Recovery Act 
funds were used to pay youth wages. 
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VII. YOUTH’S SUMMER EXPERIENCES 

The true heart of the summer experience did not begin until after the tremendous local effort to 
recruit youth and employers, determine their suitability for the SYEI, and prepare them for the 
workplace. Although some youth were placed in academic services in the classroom, most were 
placed in employment. These jobs were usually at entry level, but they had the potential to 
accomplish two important goals. One was to influence youth’s views about the world of work, the 
work process, career development, and the need for further education. The other was to stimulate 
the economy by getting cash into youth’s pockets. 

This chapter explores the common patterns and unique variations in how sites developed and 
structured youth’s summer experiences. Section A begins by discussing local strategies for serving 
youth through worksites, the classroom, or a combination of both. Section B describes the types of 
activities and tasks that youth were doing on a daily basis through the SYEI. Section C analyzes the 
strategies and factors that influenced how youth were matched to academic programs and 
employers. Finally, Section D discusses the hours that youth worked and the wages they received 
through Recovery Act funds. 



Key Findings: The Range of Summer Experiences 

• About one-third of sites emphasized work, offering few other services. The remaining two- 
thirds offered academics to at least some youth. Few sites offered any of the other 10 program 
elements required by the regular WIA youth program but optional for Recovery Act programs. 

• Half of sites offered occupational skills training. The most common industry covered by 
training was health care, followed by manufacturing, culinary, construction, and entrepreneurship. 
Other academic offerings included GED preparation, remediation, and recovery of school credits. 

• Health care, public services, parks and recreation, and education and child care were the 
most commonly reported industries for summer jobs. Youth most often performed 
administrative or clerical tasks, landscaping and outdoor maintenance, janitorial and indoor 
maintenance, and construction work. Although youth’s daily tasks may have been at entry level, 
participants were nevertheless exposed to careers within the industry where they were placed in a 
summer job. 

• Youth could work an average of 200 potential hours over seven weeks at $7.75 per hour. 

This resulted in average potential earnings of $1,500 per youth over the course of the summer. 

• More than three-quarters of sites experienced at least some payroll problems. The most 
common problems involved timesheet collection, paycheck processing, and paycheck distribution. 



A. Local Strategies for Serving Youth 

The focus of summer initiatives administered through the workforce investment system has 
shifted over time. As discussed in Chapter I, the JTPA Summer Employment and Training Program 
focused initially on employment. However, the early 1990s saw a shift to ensure linkage between 
youth’s work experience and their academic achievements. With the passage of WIA, summer 
employment became only one of 10 required program elements. In contrast, the Congressional 
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